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SAE chapter 
suspension 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin G. 


Shollenberger announced | 
via email on Monday that | 


the suspension of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon (SAE) will 
continue through the end 
of this year due to the fra- 


ternity’s violations of the | 


Student Code of Conduct. 

Their suspension, 
which began following 
the alleged sexual assault 
of a 16-year-old girl at a 
party held in their house 
on Nov. 1 and 2, will be 
followed by a one-year 
probation. 

Chaz Haggins, 20, and 
Ethan Turner, 19, were ar- 
rested and charged with 
14 offenses, including 


first- and second- oor 


_Tape, for 
cording to University offi- 


cials, neither Haggins nor | 


Turner have any affilia- 
tion with SAE or Hopkins. 
Shollenberger wrote in 
his email that the Office of 
Institutional Equity (OIE) 
SEE SAE, pace A5 


Pizza Studio cooks up fresh options 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Pizza Studio is of- 
fering free pizza at its 
grand opening at 3201 St. 
Paul Street today after 
hosting free previews for 
different student groups 
this week. 


Co-owner Ron Biskin ° 


voiced his excitement 
about the store opening 
in Baltimore. 

“There’s a particular 
excitement about Balti- 
more and DC because 
[co-founder Samit Varma 
and I] used to live here,” 
Biskin said. “I think these 
are terrific markets. I’ve 
had experience bringing 
other restaurants to these 
markets, and it’s probably 
some of the better restau- 
rant towns and markets 
in the country.” 

Pizza Studio will give 
free pizza today to cus- 
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Women s lacrosse dominates 
American University, 19-6 
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Dance Marathon participants spent eight hours on their feet in an effort to raise money for the Johns Hopkins Children’s Hospital. 


Dance Marathon raises 10K more than last year 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


The fifth annual 
Dance Marathon (DM) 
raised nearly $45,000 to 
benefit the Johns Hop- 
kins Children’s Hospital 
as part of the Children’s 
Miracle Network, which 


cancer. Portis com- 
munity members danced 
for the cause in the Glass 
Pavilion from 6 p.m. on 
Saturday to 2 am. on 
Sunday. 

Alec Stepanian, DM 
executive board member, 


tomers who enter and 
sign-up for the loyalty 
program. As part of the 
loyalty program, custom- 
ers will receive a free 
pizza after spending $100 
at Pizza Studio. Also, for 
every $20 a loyalty cus- 
tomer spends, a meal will 
be donated to Feeding 
America, a national orga- 
nization aimed at fighting 
hunger. 

“We're also aligning 
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Pizza Studio opens on St. Paul Street today to the general public. 


aims 9) raise sO to 


a the week,” SESE 


News- etter 


explained exactly how the 
funds will be used. 

“It’s for a children’s 
health and wellness spe- 
cialist to come in over the 
weekends specifically to 
play with the kids and or- 
ganize events and things 
of that nature. Currently, 
they only come in dur- 


Nail tO 


Dancers, including 
team fundraisers and 
“morale leaders,” charged 
with the task of motivat- 
ing participants with a | 
specially-choreographed 
dance number _ every 


with several charities that 
day, and we encourage 
people to donate what 
they feel comfortable do- | 
ing, and Pizza Studio 
will match the donations 
as well,” Biskin said. “In 
each market, we will align 
with certain charities.” 
Also, on its opening 
day, the first 100 peo- 
ple who come into the 
store are eligible to win 
SrE PIZZA, pace A4 


hour, stayed on their feet 
for eight hours. Through- 
out the night, audio clips 
were played that told the 
stories of particular chil- 
dren whom the Hopkins 
Children’s Hospital had 
helped in their battles 
against cancer and other 
diseases. 

Lala Grau, 


a. junior, 


Women at 
Hopkins 


CLISCUSS 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Krieger School of 


| Arts and Sciences (KSAS) 


Committee on the Status 
of Women hosted “Where 


| We Stand: Women at Hop- 


kins” in the Mudd Atri- 
um on Tuesday to foster 
discussion about gender 
issues at Hopkins. 

The event featured sev- 
eral speakers, including 
keynote speaker Barbara 
Fivush, the associate dean 
of women in science and 
medicine at the School of 
Medicine, as well as facul- 
ty, staff and students from 
Homewood. 

Karen Beemon, the 
chair of the Committee 
on the Status of Women 
and a biology professor, 
ran the event. She spoke 

SeE WOMEN, pace A5 


Fear we've 


| 
| 


helped organize the 
events as cO-vice presi- 
dent of this year’s DM, 
along with junior Sarah 
Xu. She said that DM has 
changed since its incep- 
tion at Hopkins. 

“I definitely - think 
DM has changed over 
the years,” Grau said. 
“This is only the _ fifth 


freshman year was the 
SEE MARATHON, Pace A4 
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Terrorists 
assassinate 
lather of 
ireshman 


By LAUREN FANG 
For The News-Letter 


Avijit Roy, an Ameri- 
can activist and blogger 


| who denounced religious 


extremism, was murdered 


| in Bangladesh on Feb. 


had DM. My | 


26 after walking home 


| from a book fair where he 
| was promoting his latest _ 
| book, Virus of Faith. His 
| daugher, freshman Trisha 


Ahmed, has been work- 
ing to spread awareness 
throughout the Hopkins 
community and beyond 
about Roy’s writings and 
about the circumstances 
of his death. 

Two men attacked Roy 
and Rafida Ahmed, Tri- 
sha’s mother, with ma- 
chetes while bystanders 
stood nearby watching. 

“On Bangladesh, the 
United States condemns 
in the strongest terms the 

See ROY, pace A4 


By CATHERINE 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez hosted 
a community forum in 
Shaffer Auditorium «on 
Wednesday night to dis- 
cuss the University’s 
alcohol policy and the 
Alcohol Strategy Work- 
ing Group’s new recom- 
mendations for policy 
changes. 

The working group, 
led by Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Kevin G. 
Shollenberger, drafted 
the report in collaboration 
with a student subcom- 
mittee. The report was re- 
leased to the community 


on Monday. 
The report includes 
recommendations for 


policy changes, such as 
guidelines to register on- 
and off-campus parties, 
the use of sober party 
monitors, the expansion 


‘Martinez hosts forum 
on alcohol proposals 
‘disparities 


| PALMER 


of access to Bystander In- 
tervention Training (BIT) 
and the formation of an 
official amnesty policy to 
encourage students to call 
for help if someone needs 
medical assistance. 

Martinez said that 
the student subcommit- 
tee of the working group 
was encouraged to speak 
openly and __ honestly 
about their perceptions 
and experiences with al- 
cohol use on campus. 

“There were no con- 
sequences for them be- 
ing honest and they were 
bringing with them per- 
spectives from other con- 
stituents,” Martinez said. 

Martinez stressed that 
the measures are meant to 
help ensure safety not to 
penalize students. 

“It is not our intent to 
be punitive. Our intention 
is to be safe and to make 
sure that students are safe 
at these parties,” Martinez 

Ser ALCOHOL, pace A5 
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By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 

The Body Project, a 


two-part workshop series 
sponsored by the Center 
for Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW), began 
on Thursday in the Charles 
Commons Barber Room. 
The event was designed to 
help women improve their 
body image, gain self- 
esteem and discredit the 
notion of the “thin ideal,” 
which assumes that low 
body weight is a sign of 
beauty. 

Attendees were encour- 
aged to think about the 
power of the thin ideal and 
how this societal construct 
can negatively impact self- 
esteem. Students worked 
together to describe the 
features that society be- 
lieves are descriptive of 
the perfect female body, an 
unattainable ideal to which 
many young women are 
taught to aspire. They sug- 
gested features like a nar- 
row waist, a slender frame 
and a thigh gap. Together, 
they discussed how the 
thin ideal can lead to de- 
creased self-esteem and a 
loss of self- 


“The Body Project 
provides spaces for open 
discussion about  un- 
realistic beauty ideals | 


and the potential harm 
that pursuing those ide- 
als can cause,” Schubert 
said. “The ultimate goal 
is for students to realize 
that true beauty comes in 
all shapes and sizes. The 
Body Project is not just an 
ordinary program — it’s 
truly culture changing, 
and that’s something ev- 
eryone benefits from.” 
Schubert described the 
Body Project as a part of 
CHEW’s overall mission 
of encouraging healthy 


habits in the Hopkins stu- | 


dent body through active 


engagement and activities | 


on campus. 
“CHEW’s overall mis- 
sion is to create a healthier 


campus by making the | 


most of teachable moments 
to influence student health 


| 8roups. 
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Body Project dispels Asian groups join (SA at Lunar New Year Banquet 
beauty conventions a 


By JESSUP JONG 
Staff Writer 


The Chinese Students 
Association (CSA) sold 
out tickets for the Lunar 
New Year Banquet on 
Friday, Feb. 27 in which 
they partnered with 
eight other Asian culture 
Over 250 stu- 
dents attended the ban- 
quet at the Glass Pavil- 
ion, and the CSA closed 
its ticket sales because 
the event had reached 
maximum capacity. 

The Lunar New Year 
is widely celebrated at 
the first new moon of the 
lunar calendar among 
countries in East and 
Central Asia. 

“Lunar New Year is 
celebrated in multiple 
cultures,” CSA President 
Calvin Zhao said. “It’s a 
great event for collaborat- 
ing with student groups. 
We have eight cultural 
groups here. We bond 


| together over this impor- 


practices. Our vision is to | 


create and sustain a learn- 
ing environment where 
healthy behaviors are an 


integral component to aca- | 


demic and individual suc- 

cess,” Schubert said. 
One of the event's fa- 
cilitators, Liana DiCredi- 
co, became 


tant festival.” 

The partner groups 
for the banquet inchided 
Alpha Kappa Delta Phi, 
the Filipino Student As- 
sociation, the Hong Kong 
Students Association, the 


| Inter-Asian Council (LAC), 


confidence involved 
for young « sis oe with the | 
women. [We] live in a Body Proj- 
Fresh- world where we ect because 
man __Pa- 2 she feels 
tricia Kim are buffeted with that the | 
attended certain images thin ideal is 
the event dangerous 
because and messages,” for young 
she felt F women. 
the subject — FRESHMAN TSh.we 
was worth PATRICIA KIM Body Proj- 
udiscussing. ect, ac- 
“I ~de- cording to | 
cided to go DiCredico, 


to this event because I felt 
like it was a topic that is 
still very relevant to the 
lives of young adults and 
teenagers. I wanted to 
discuss with others what 
it meant to live in a world 
where we are buffeted 
with certain images and 
messages,” Kim said. 
In a series of activi- 
ties guided by student 
facilitators, attendees 
learned helpful ways to 
help reduce the power of 
the thin ideal and to en- 
courage themselves and 
their friends not to be- 
lieve in what they view 
as a harmful, unrealistic 
myth. One activity in- 
volved identifying ways 
to deal with “fat talk,” 
or comments made by 
friends about a girl's 
weight due to her per- 
ceived failure to live up 
to the thin ideal. 

According to Associate 
Director for CHEW Bar- 
bara Schubert, who coor- 
dinated the event, the goal 
of the workshop was to 
help increase female self- 
esteem and encourage stu- 
dents not to conform to the 
dangerous and unhealthy 
thin ideal perpetuated by 
the media. 

“The aim of the Body 
Project is to help college- 
age women resist cultural 
pressures to conform to 
the thin-ideal standard of 
female beauty and reduce 


their pursuit of unhealthy | 


thinness. Through peer- 
led discussions, the Body 
‘ Project helps women feel 
better about their bodies by 
decreasing body negativity 
_ and increasing body confi- 
dence,” Schubert said. - 

_ Shubert believes the 
‘ event was significant for 


the a tation student body — 
because it encouraged 


offered a special opportu- 
nity to engage with the se- 


rious issues of female body | 
image and self-esteem, to | 


prevent the development 


of serious mental disorders | 


and to improve the overall 
health of the student body. 

“Events such as the 
Body Project sessions 
encourage healthier life- 
styles and can even help 
to prevent serious mental 


illnesses, such as eating 


disorders. Additionally, I 
believe that peer-led ex- 


~ercises lead to increased 


camaraderie amongst stu- 
dents,” DiCredico said. 
While facilitating dis- 
cussion at the event, Di- 
Credico learned methods 
of combating  society’s 
unrealistic expectations 
and ways to help fellow 
students and friends im- 
prove their self-esteem. 
“Yve learned specific 
strategies on how to com- 


‘bat the “thin ideal” in 


everyday situations and 


ways to empower my 


peers to be happy with 
their bodies just the way 
they are,” DiCredico said. 

Kim said she also 
learned how to:combat so- 


ciety’s unrealistic expec- © 


tations for young women. 

“{It] opened my eyes to 
how the media became a 
source of exclusion. It’s that 
simple: If you are tall and 
skinny, you're in. If not, 
youre out,” Kim said. “The 
interesting thing is that 
even models, who are sup- 
posed to be ‘in, are photo- 
shopped. When this was 
brought up in discussion, 
I became even more horri- 
fied by the standards that 
the media is promoting. I 


learried that being healthy 


Ui 9 


. ne 


the Japanese Student Inter- 
national (JSI), the Korean 
Student Association (KSA), 
the Sigma Omicron Pi 
and the Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Students Association 
(TASA). 

Also called the Spring 
Festival, the Lunar New 
Year is especially impor- 
tant according to Chinese 
customs. 

“In Chinese culture, 
this is the most impor- 
tant festival,” Zhao said. 
“T think it unifies the 
Chinese student body. 
All Chinese people know 
about Lunar New Year.” 

For this year’s ban- 
quet, 
featured. Two students 
did a Chinese yo-yo per- 


two groups were’ 


formance, and the B-boys 
performed a break dance. 

“There’s good perfor- 
mance, good food; it’s a 
good way to spend the 
night,” Zhou said. 

Each cultural group 
had a station set up pro- 


viding traditional food 
and information about 
each organization. The 


KSA was serving sikhye, 
a sweet, traditional Ko- 
rean rice beverage. 

“We think it’s good 
for the Asian population 
to intermingle with each 
other,” KSA President 
Julian Kim said. “We 
would like to continue 
the tradition of working 
together.” 

Leaders of the various 
participating groups cite 
the banquet as a good 
opportunity to publicize 
each cultural group and 
to encourage interaction 
between the different 
cultures. 

“It’s a win-win for all 
of us,” Kim said. 

The JSI also present- 
ed at one of the stations 
during the banquet. 

“T think this is a great 
event,” President of JSI 
Reina Arakawa said. “It’s 
really generous of them 
to give us a chance to 
promote our own club. I 
think it’s a mutual sense 
of community among the 
Asian clubs on campus.” 

Daniel Park, a sopho- 
more who attended the 
banquet, was impressed 
with the collaboration in- 
volved in the event. 

“The Lunar New Year 
Banquet was a great event 
for the Hopkins commu- 
nity to come together to 
celebrate the Lunar New 
Year,” Park wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


“Tt was truly wonderful 


to see... groups come to- 
gether for a common goal 
of celebrating the Lunar 
New Year.” 

Events like the Lunar 


New Year Banquet and 


_ ty, some hig 
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CSA hosted its banquet in honor of the Chinese Year of the Goat. 


its planning process are 
opportunities for CSA 
members get to know 
each other better, ac- 
cording to Amy Zheng, 
a board member of CSA 
and the North American 
Intercollegiate Chinese 
Association. 

“It’s a really cool bond- 
ing experience. It shows 
you what’s necessary for 
planning,” Zheng said. 
“We had a career fair last 
semester. I was responsi- 
ble for finding for venues 
after the event and mak- 
ing the playlist.” 

Zheng also comment- 
ed on the CSA’s unique 
social structure, similar to 
that of TASA. 

“T thought it was re- 
ally enjoyable,” Zheng 
said. “We have a big-lit- 
tle system. I have a big, 
and we're like a family. 
Everyone in CSA is like a 
family.” 

Jonathan Tai, a mem- 
ber of CSA, commented 
on the big-little system. 

“It’s pretty rad,” Tai 
said. “I’ve met a lot of cool 
people. When you come 
into this weird communi 


you the t rope : 
The event has.a cultur- 
al significance to him. 
“Those who celebrate 
Chinese New Year at 
home have the oppor- 


tunity to do so. You can 
celebrate like your family 
here at school,” Tai said. 

Bertha Hu, Jonathan’s 
big and the recruitment 
chair of the CSA, com- 
mented on the event. 

“It’s cool because for 
Lunar New Year, there 
are people who are non- 
Asian,” Hu said. 

Bertha Hu works to im- 
prove the orientation and 
experience of new mem- 
bers of the CSA. 

“T take care of all the 
new members,” Hu said. 
“IT help them understand 
what they do.” 

The CSA holds several 
events to further foster 
a friendly relationship 
among board members. 

“We do a lot of events 
for our board,” Zhao said. 

“We go to bowling alleys, 

karaoke, ice skating. It’s 
usually in the beginning 
of the semester. There 
are periodic H-Mart 
[an Asian supermarket 
chain] trips.” 

Zhao thinks that these 
social events will create a 
stronger community and 
: _a cultural link 


Zhaoxsaid. 
“In the Hopkins bubble, 
it’s just a way for you to 
immerse yourself in Chi- 
nese culture.” 


o 
other better,” 


Former health commissioner talks urban health 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Dr. Peter Beilenson, 
public health professor 
and former Baltimore 
City Health Commis- 
sioner, spoke in Hacker- 
man Hall on Wednesday 
night about issues related 
to race, class segregation 
and violence in Baltimore. 

The event, titled “Fergu- 
son, Urban Dynamics, and 
Public Health,” was spon- 


sored by Charles St. News. - 


“The biggest issue we 
have in this country is 
a lack of mixing of so- 
cioeconomic classes,” 
Beilenson said. “We just 
have a concentration of 
impoverished groups.” 

Beilenson served as 
Baltimore City Health 
Commissioner . for 13 
years. He currently teach- 
es Public Health, Policy 
and Politics: A Primer 


after five years of teach- 


IWANASUPHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Beiensn spoke Wednesday in Hackerman Halo 


ing the popular Baltimore’ 
and The Wire course. 

Beilenson’s talk primar- 
ily focused on his thesis, in 
which he argues that socio- 
economic segregation is a 
major problem, both na- 
tionally and in Baltimore. 
He used his class trips to 
Baltimore neighborhoods 
to illustrate his point. 

“One of the thought 
papers that we do in our 
class is a visit to two com- 
munities in Baltimore,” he 
said. “There are two pairs 
of communities. One is 
Middle East... 
want to tell me four words 
about Middle East?” 

Some of the character- 
istics that students cited 
included boarded-up 
houses, public housing, 


fast food restaurants and ~ 


lack of green spaces. 
Beilenson then con- 
trasted the image of Mid- 
dle East with Roland Park.. 
' “There et private 
schools 
all over 
the place,” 
he said. 
“When 
yO uore 
there in 
the middle 
of the day, 


it’s a day 
_ when there 


Anybody 


unless 
like today ative to fo 


is be 


talked about how the ra- 
cial makeup of the city po- 
lice force impacts its work. 
“Something like 80 
percent of Baltimore po- 
lice officers are from out 
of state,” Beilenson said. 
“Fifteen percent are from 
Maryland but outside the 
city, and only six or 10 
percent are from the city. 
That’s a problem because 
people from outside of the 
state, generally Pennsylva- * 
nia and Northern Virgin- 
ia... and Harford County - 
and Northern Maryland, 
which is not exactly a di- 
verse area, pick up subtle 
cues. And because they 
have not had exposure to- 
folks living in these com- 
munities, there’s just a 
natural disconnect. And 
people. come in with pre- 
judged prejudices.” 
Beilenson also  ad- 
dressed the effects of ris- 
ing college tuition and the 
accessibility of education. 
“So that’s a significant 
problem. Just to be parti- 
san, the more that Republi- 
cans control Congress and. 
control the funding, there’s | 
going to be less financial 
aid... One of the great level- 
ers is education,” he said. _ 
. Beilenson stressed that 
mixing —_socioec 
classes and races is imper-_ 
i oi 
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‘race relations i 


ing people to people and 
by having diverse neigh- 
borhoods [in terms of] so- 
cioeconomics and race, it 
makes it much harder to 
demonize someone.” 
Marysol Encarnacién, 
the events chair for Charles 
St. News, learned a lot 
about Baltimore’s problems 
from Beilenson’s talk. 

“I lived nearby, and I 


_had never really experi- 


enced the Baltimore City 
aspect of life as far as vio- 
lence, gun violence, drug 
use, anything like that,” 
Encarnacion said. “Bring- 
ing it as close to home as 
possible, literally a mile 
away from my house, I 
feel really put it into per- 
spective.” 

Dan “Adler, president 
of Charles St. News, said 
that Beilenson’s talk ex- 
posed him to a different 
side of Baltimore. 

“(The most interesting 
element] for me was try- ~ 
ing to havea more realistic 
picture of the Baltimore 
community,” Adler said. 
“I feel disconnected at 
Hopkins sometimes; we 
Ea ‘Hopkins bubb: 

Junior Travis $ 


ne di 


~ victi 
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By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


Asst. News & Features Editor 


Acclaimed writer and 
producer Sayed Kashua, 
an Arab citizen of Israel, 
opened the New Political 
Society’s spring speaker 
series on Thursday night 
in the Charles Commons 
East Room. 

Kashua spoke about 
his life as an Arab in Is- 
rael and his recent move, 
driven by anti-Palestinian 


riots in Israel last sum- 


mer, to Champaign, IIL, 
where he works as a Jew- 
ish Studies professor at 
the University of Illinois 
at Urbana—Champaign. 

According to Kashua, 
Arab and Jewish citizens 
are very isolated from 
one another in Jerusalem, 
where Kashua lived with 
-his family before moving 
to the United States. 

“You have to under- 
stand that we are talking 
about complete separation 
and segregation when we 
talk about the citizens in 
Israel,” Kashua said. “For 
example, I’m not sure 
that Tel Aviv, the biggest 
city in Israel, [has] even 
more than 10 Arab fami- 
lies. And, of course, that’s 
something to do with the 
political situation there.” 

Kashua showcased the 
difficulties faced by Arabs 
living in Israel through 
his works of fiction. He 
has written three novels 
and is also the creator and 
producer of the critically 
acclaimed sitcom Arab La- 
bor, which runs on Keshet, 
an Israeli network. He also 
writes a satirical column in 
Hebrew for Haaretz, an Is- 
raeli newspaper. 

However, according to 
an op-ed Kashua wrote 
_for The Guardian, 
ons were sh 2 
anti-Palestinian protest- 
ers stormed the streets of 
Israel last summer. - 

“When Jewish youth 
parade through the city 
shouting, ‘Death to the 


_ children. 


Arabs,’ 
and at- 
tack Arabs 
only __ be- 
cause they 
are Ar- 
abs, I un- 
derstood 
that I had 
lost my 
little war,” 
Kashua 
wrote. It 
was thisin- 
cident that 
prompted 
Kashua_ to 
move to 
the — USS. 
He wanted 
to give his 
children a better chance 
of being accepted by their 
peers and by society. 

“T really miss home, but 
I know very well that it 
was almost impossible for 
me to be satisfied with the 
way that I [was] trying to 
raise my kids there,” Kash- 
ua said. “I came to this con- 
clusion that I [had] really 
two alternatives: it [was] 
either to [move to the U.S. 
or to] send my kids to good 
schools in Western Jerusa- 
lem, and they [would] do 
their best to pass as Israelis 
in the Jewish society and 
probably would hide their 
identity and speak very 
fluent Hebrew with no ac- 
cent like I do. And they 
would never be accepted as 
citizens. They will never be 
equal. They might be con- 
sidered good Arabs like 
their father, but they will 
never be part of the Israeli 
society. Unfortunately, the 
Israeli society can accept 
you only if you have a Jew- 
ish mother.” 

According to Kashua, 
many U.S. citizens would 
be more accepted in Israel 
that his own Israeli-born 


and you have a Jewish 
mother, it’s enough that 
the State of Israel will be 
your country more than it 
is my country and my kids’ 
country,” Kashua said. “I 
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Arab labor producer offers personal narrative 


still consider myself as a 
citizen of Israel, [but] I can- 
not say that I am Israeli, 
because unfortunately the 
word Israeli means that 
you are Jewish.” 

However, Kashua said 
that he is still invested in 
Israel and its future. 

“IT do very much care 
about the state and the 
future of [Israel]... I can- 
not help being optimistic 
because I’m silly, and I’m 
still counting on the elec- 
tions, [though] I don’t re- 
ally have any reason to 
count on the coming elec- 
tions,” Kashua said. 

Kashua also discussed 
his life as a child and the 
problems that he and his 
family faced because they 
were Arabs. 

“I do think that the 
Arab-Palestinian citizens 
of Israel do act and behave 
and [are] treated some- 
times like refugees. I think 
we are very good proof 
that you can be a war refu- 
gee without leaving your 
village and leaving your 
country,” Kashua said, 
in reference to the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1948, which 


property previously held 
by Arabs, including Kash- 
ua’s grandmother. 
“{There’s] this feeling 
that home is not a secure 
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Sayed Kashua moved away from Israel during the riots last year to Champaign, Il. 


State of Israel and thew 
, annexation of land and 


place because my grand- 
mother — her life was 
completely destroyed 
when she lost her land in 
‘48. I can never really re- 
late to a homeland, a se- 
cure place,” Kashua said. 
“{There’s] this feeling that 
you have always to be 
ready for the worst to hap- 
pen — that you cannot re- 


ally look at home like a safe | 
has allowed our chapter 
tragic because, on the one | 


place. And it [is] really very 


hand, you want to teach 


your kids about the history _ 
and to have some kind of | 


dignity, let’s call it.” 
According to junior 
Ari Posen, a member of 
the New Political Society 
who helped proctor the 


event, the organization | 
_ has allowed us to grow 
| as a fraternity and indi- 


hopes to instigate debate 
on campus about contem- 
porary geopolitical issues. 

“Our goal as a student 
organization on campus 
is to spark lively debate 
about the most pressing 
issues facing our genera- 
tion,” Posen said. 

Yuval Tal, a first-year 
graduate student at Hop- 
kins, attended the talk 


“Tm Israeli... so I’m in- 
volved,” Tal said. “[There 
was] nothing new in 
terms of the stories [Kash- 
ua told], [but] emotionally 
it was important to me.” 


Sukh Student Association aims for religious diversity 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


At a meeting of the 
Sikh Student Association, 
four students sat in a room 
in the Interfaith Center on 
Sunday afternoon. Accom- 
panied by music played 
from a phone, the students 
meditated, chanting the 
name of the Sikh god, Wa- 
heguru, and. focusing on 
the divine nature. 

This group is designed 
to foster a sense of commu- 
nity among the Universi- 
ty’s Sikh population and to 
spread awareness of Sikh- 
ism to the student body. 

According to junior 
Sirtaj Singh, head of the 
group, the Sikh Student 
Association has gone 
through intermittent pe- 
riods of inactivity in past 
years, but it is now seek- 
ing to be a consistent and 
vigorous student group. 

“The organization has 

been around for a decent 
amount of time,” Singh 
said. “It became re-active 
last year when I started it 
up, but it was just me. Now 
it’s me and three freshman 
and a graduate student.” 
Sikhism is a monothe- 
istic religion founded in 
the 15th century in the 
Punjab region of South 
Asia, what is now known 
as India and Pakistan. 
“The conception [of 
God] I would say is per- 
sonal, because we believe 
that God resides within 
each one of us,” freshman 


-Arshdeep Kaur said. “Not 
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Singh is the current leader of the University's Sikh Student Association. 


that God has a specific 
physical form, but that 
he is part of everything 
around us and everything 
that we are.” 

“It's almost like God is 
sometimes described as a 
cosmic energy that perme- 
ates everything,” Singh said. 

The meeting on Sun- 
day was a simran, a medi- 
tation session. 

In a simran, Sikhs can 
choose from a range of 
hymns as laid out in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Sikh holy book. The hymn 
is chanted repeatedly, and, 
with an inner focus on 
the meaning of the hymn, 
both body and mind are 


brought together in one 


purpose, Singh explained. 
“The goal is to get to 


the point where God is al- . 


ways in the back of your 
mind,” Singh said. 
The Sikh Student As- 


sociation aims to hold 


simrans on a monthly 
basis; these should be on 
Sundays at 2 p.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. | 


! 
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The main Sikh religious 
service, in which hymns 
are chanted and group 
prayers are made, is known 
as kirtan. A granthi, whose 
job is to read from the 
Guru Granth Sahib, leads 
a discussion of the hymns 
and other relevant issues in 
the Sikh community. 

“Anyone can read [the 
Guru Granth Sahib], but 
[granthis are] trained in 
giving meanings and giv- 
ing guidance to the con- 
gregation,” Kaur said. 

“Anybody can become 
[a granthi],” Singh said. 
“It’s not limited... If you 
learn yourself and figure it 
out and have good insight, 
you can do it... It’s not sup- 
posed to be considered that 


_ agranthi is more higher up 


on the pedestal of morality 
than somebody that’s not a 
granthi. But the idea is he’s 
understood more.” 

When Sikhism first de- 
veloped, the subcontinent 
was religiously diverse, 
containing Hindu, Mus- 
lim and Buddhist popula- 


¥ 
| 
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tions. The first Sikh guru, 
Guru Nanak, preached 
that all virtuous religions 
were an equally valid ve- 
hicle to the truth of God. 

“Sikhism was built 
upon the premise that it 
was open to everybody,” 
Singh said. “Whether 
youre part of the religion 
or not, we have things that 
you can apply to yourself 
to your daily life.” 

“The first line of our holy 


’ book is, ‘God is one/” Kaur 


said. “Which is saying that 
whoever we worship is re- 
ally the same energy, the 
same deity. We just need to 
find that unity.” 

Freshman Vignesh ‘Sa- 
dras is not a Sikh but at- 
tended the simran. ° 

“Tm actually a mem- 
ber of the Hindu Student 
Council, but I came to visit 
for Open Hands Open 
Hearts week,” Sadras said. 

Hopkins holds Open 
Hands Open Hearts week 
for the purpose of pro- 
moting awareness of reli- 
gious diversity. 

“I've gone to a gud- 
wara before, which is 
like church for Sikhism, 
as part of my religious 
school. I really liked the 
practice there. The teach- 
ings are so synonymous 
across all religions,” Sa- 


dras said. “And for me I 


just feel it was an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about 
their religion.” 

“There is a lot of truths 
in a lot of religions,” Singh 
said. “If you adhere to 

those, you should be good.” 


APO embraces service, 
building friendships 


By SABRINA WANG 


Asst. News & Features Editor 


With a current mem- 
bership of over 150, the 
co-ed service fraternity 
Alpha Phi Omega (APO) 
has a formidable pres- 
ence on the Homewood 
Campus and is involved 
in activities with the lo- 
cal community. 

APO President Har- 
ry Ngai explained that 
APO’s emphasis on ser- 
vice and giving is what 
chiefly sets APO apart 
from the Panhellenic so- 
rorities and Interfrater- 
nity Council (IFC) frater- 
nities on campus. 

“We are also co-ed, 


| and we accept any in- 


terested Hopkins  stu- 
dents, as long as they 
fulfill our service and 
other requirements. Our 
brothers find that this 


to exhibit an extremely 
inviting atmosphere, 
and our members tend to 
be extremely friendly to 
anyone and always will- 
ing to help each other 
out. As we are all pas- 
sionate about service, we 
have a pervasive bond 
with each other, and this 


vidually,” 


Films with the HOP, 
Dorm Wars with [the 
Sigma Phi Epsilon fra- 
ternity], and we regu- 
larly volunteer to help 
run the SAC fair,” Ngai 
wrote. “We also consis- 
tently have one of the 
strongest showings at 
Dance Marathon, Relay 
for Life, President’s Day 
of Service and even vari- 
ous intramural sports, 
and because of our high 
number of active mem- 
bers, we are able to es- 
tablish a strong reputa- 
tion on campus that has 
allowed APO to become 
synonymous with. com- 
munity service.” 

APO has had service 
at its core since it was 
founded at Lafayette 
College in 1925 by Frank 
Reed Horton. The fra- 
ternity aims to equally 
represent four strands of 
service: that of the col- 
lege, community, frater- 
nity and nation. On its 
website and in its pledge 
manual, the fraternity 
cites itself as “the single 
most represented inter- 
collegiate service orga- 
nization in the United 
States.” 

The Hopkins APO 
chapter’s commitment 
to friendship, another 

of its core 


Ngai wrote 
in an email 


the cam- 
pus was 
all-male. According 


to the unofficial docu- 
ment “Chapter 1: The 
History of Kappa Mu at 
Johns Hopkins,” there is 
no clear founder of the 


_ KM chapter. This docu- 


ment outlined some of 
the chapter’s activities, 
which included blood 
typing, leading campus 
tours and holding a used 
book sale. 

Although the fraternity 
lost activity in 1977 and 
was re-chartered in 1998, it 
has been guided by consis- 
tent principles throughout 
its time at Hopkins, ac- 
cording to Ngai. 

“Leadership, 
ship and service are our 
cardinal principles here 
at APO, and we hold 
these three values at our 
highest standards in ev- 
erything we do,” Ngai 
wrote. 

According to Ngai, 
APO members try to 
equally balance these 
three principles. 

“We are united by our 
desire to selflessly give 


back to our college, com- 


munity, fraternity and 
nation, and through our 
various service events, 
we strive to do just that,” 
Ngai wrote. “Our service 
projects are ever-chang- 
ing, and we always strive 
to improve on what we 
do so that we can serve 
even better. We strive to 
be a leader and an ex- 
ample to other people on 
campus in the way we 
carry ourselves and the 
principles we adhere to.” 

The KM chapter's ser- 
vice projects include tu- 
toring and cooking for 
soup kitchens. APO also 
collaborates with other 
groups on campus, in- 
cluding Remington Out- 
reach, Squashwise and 
Cooking 4 Love. 

“We have also co- 
hosted Friday Night 


¥ 
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friend- . 


principles, 
is evident 


to The ~ Within APO in its com- 
News-Letter. : pilation 

He there is alsoa peat 
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Mu (KM) = fellowship 
chapter at brotherhood. events for 
Hopkins — SOPHOMORE. the current 
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required to 
attend = at 
least six of these events, 
which include the Com- 


memoration Ball, a 
“Study Party” and a 
“Mid-Season ‘Scandal’ 


Premiere,” in addition to 
ski trips and dinners. 

Maggie Weese, a soph- 
omore, feels that APO 
allows strong bonds to 
form between its mem- 
bers. 

“Within APO there 
is also a huge sense of 
brotherhood,” Weese 
said. “When I joined 
APO my freshman fall, 
I was new on campus 
and just starting to make 
friends. Now, as a sopho- 
more, a majority of my 
friends were either al- 
ready members of APO 
or joined because of how 
much I love it.” 

APO's pledge classes 
have grown over ‘time, 
and the fraternity now 
receives over 50 new 
members each semester. 
Ngai hopes this trend 
will continue. 

However, junior Cait- 
lin McDonald, the co-vice 
president of fellowship 
of the service fraternity, 
cited the — fraternity’s. 
large membership as a 
problem for retention 
rates. Weese also stated 
that the huge number of 
members detracts from 
the intimacy of the fra- 
ternity, although the ex- 
ecutive board organizes 
activities to remedy the 
problem. 

Other members agree 
that APO provides a va- 
riety of service projects 
available to everyone. 

According to junior 
Marco Petrozzino, many 
members fulfill more 
than the mandated 20 
service hours. 

“You'll see many gen- 
uine people in APO that 
go above and beyond 
this requirement,” Petro- 
zzino said. 
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MARATHON, From Al 
first time we had more of 
the kid aspect. We actually 
had a Miracle Kid named 
Julia come in, and this year 
we have several Miracle 
Kids here. People are defi- 
nitely more aware of what 
we're doing on campus. 
People have been connect- 
ing a lot more to the cause. 
It’s really cool that Hopkins 
is catching on.” 

Freshman _ participant 
Jose Solis was not a mo- 
rale leader but appeared 
to be enthusiastic about 
the event. During each 
dance Solis kicked inflat- 
able beach balls around to 
other participants and en- 
couraged others to dance. 

Although Solis did not 
mention a particular con- 
nection to Dance Mara- 
thon, he explained his 
belief in the universal im- 
portance of the event. 

“Tm here to make a dif- 
ference. It’s incredible how 
many things happen in the 
world that we're not aware 
of or we take for granted. 
It’s amazing — there are 
people whose stories have 
not been heard, and people 
can help bring their story 
out,” Solis said. “Being 
here with other dancers 
you feel a sense of purpose 
in the atmosphere and in 
the air. People are here for 
an actual person. They're 
dancing for someone who 
may have lost the fight.” 

Alex Sivitskis, a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Theta and 


a morale leader, spoke 
about some of the changes 
Dance Marathon has un- 
dergone in recent years. 
According to Sivitskis, the 
fundraiser policy encour- 
aged dancing participants 
to become more involved 
this year than in others. 
“This year we're try- 
ing to get every dancer 
to raise one dollar mini- 
mum. The [Dance Mara- 
thon] slogan is ‘be a hero, 
raise more than zero.’ 
We're trying to raise more 
money which brings more 
happiness,” Sivitskis said. 
The top fundraising 
team besides the execu- 
tive board was the Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta sorority 
(Theta). Haley Hochstein, 
a member of Theta, was 
the top individual fund- 
raiser for this year’s event, 
raising a total of $2,786 for 
Dance Marathon. When 
asked about her motiva- 
tion behind becoming top 
fundraiser, Hochstein ex- 
plained her personal con- 
nection to the cause. 
“There is actually a 
smaller children’s hospi- 
tal near my house that I 
used to volunteer with. 
I became close with this 
one little girl and her fam- 
ily,” Hochstein said. “She 
passed away when I was in 
high school and that really 
upset me, but it also set a 
fire in me to help these 
kids. These are wonder- 
ful kids and some of them 
don't get to have fun like 
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Nance Marathon raises nearly $45,000 for children with cancer Pjzzq 
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we do. So it just kind of 
created a firewood inside 
me. It just really motivated 
me to be like, ‘I have to do 
something about this.” 

Su Ataman, a freshman 
morale leader, echoed 
Hochstein’s sentiment. 

“We dance for the chil- 
dren who cannot. Know- 
ing this and reminding 
myself of this throughout 
the night kept me on my 
feet. It’s truly humbling. It 
also fosters this wonder- 
ful idea that just a small 
contribution from a large 
[group] of people can ac- 
tually make a difference. 
I feel like a lot of people 
don’t actually realize this; 
I do DM because if we 
don’t, who will?” Ataman 
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The 2015 Dance Marathon raised money to benefit the Johns Hopkins Children’s Center and its Miracle Kids. 


wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

This is Hochstein’s 
third year participating in 
Dance Marathon, and she 
raised more money at this 
year’s event than in either 
of the past two. 

“T have the DM page 
like we all have, and I 
advertised on Facebook, 
but to friends and fam- 
ily in my community 
who also knew this little 
girl, I sent them a more 
personal email. I said it 
would mean a lot to not 
only me but her family, 
my family and the sisters 
of my sorority. Dance 
Marathon is a really big 
deal at my school. I think 
that personal message 


touched a lot more peo- 

ple,” Hochstein said. 
Hochstein’s final mes- 

sage was that 


kins by allowing her to 


focus on a cause that af- | 


fects other people. 
“Hopkins is hard, and 

it’s very easy to get bogged 

downand be self-centered,” 


Hochstein said. “But when | 


you take a step back and 
raise money for kids who 


are really in the big picture | 
| visits each location before 


having a much harder time, 
it’s just really nice to see the 
results of something you've 


worked really hard for. It’s | 


nice being part of some- 
thing so much bigger than 
yourself.” 


Activist and Hopkins parent, Avyit Roy, murdered 


ROY, From Al 
brutal murder of Avijit 
Roy, which was _ horrific 
in its brutality and cow- 
ardice,” State Department 
Spokesperson Jen Psaki 
wrote in a statement to The 
News-Letter. “Avijit was a 
journalist, a humanist, a 
husband, and a friend, and 
we extend our condolences 
to his family and friends. 
He was taken from us in 
a shocking act of violence. 
This was not just an at- 
tack against a person, but 

_a cowardly assault on the 

universal principles en- 
shrined in Bangladesh’s 
constitution and the coun- 
try’s proud tradition of 
free intellectual and reli- 
gious discourse.” 

Ahmed learned of her 
father’s death from Face- 
book messages sent from 
her cousins in Bangladesh. 
Her roommate, freshman 
Isabella Bowker, tried to 
comfort Ahmed after the 
news broke. 

“Between the lack of 
information and the com- 
munication barrier, it was 

’ confusing and frustrating, 
and it made the final dec- 
laration that much harder 
because we had both been 
holding out this hope for 

‘probably half an hour, 45 
minutes,” Bowker said. 

Ahmed then posted 
about the incident on 
Facebook and encouraged 
fellow students to share 
the news through social 
media using the hashtag 
#WordsCannotBeKilled. 
Many students followed, 

~ suit, sharing links to news 
articles and sharing Tri- 

_ sha’s personal words. 

“What would help me 
the most right now is if 
everyone (even people I've 
never met) could share 
his story,” Ahmed wrote 
in a post on her personal 
Facebook profile. “If you 


Ahmed said she ap- 
preciates her classmates’ 
sentiments and prayers. 
However, she said that the 
fact that people are pray- 
ing for her family strikes 
her as strange since Roy 
was a prominent atheist 
and an advocate of secu- 
larism. She also became 
an atheist at the age of 12. 

“He’s technically my 
step-dad, but he fulfilled 
every role a dad would 
fill’ Ahmed, who has 
known Roy since she was 
six years old, said. “I’ve 
been calling him dad since 
I was 10, and he’s been a 
large influence in my life 
ever since I met him.” 

Ahmed was so inspired 
by the work Roy did in the 
secular community in Ban- 
gladesh that she formed 
Philosoraptors, a science 
and philosophy club, at her 
own high school. She also 
occasionally co-wrote piec- 
es with her father, helping 
him translate his Bengali 
works into English. 

“Anytime I wanted to 
get my opinion out there 


he always encouraged me . 


to write,” Ahmed said. “He 
was very outspoken in his 
beliefs in science and na- 
tionalism, but in person he 
was a very approachable, 
unintimidating [and] com- 
passionate person.” 
Ahmed has traveled to 
eight countries with her 
parents since the fam- 
ily finds it important to be 
well-cultured and open to 


different perspectives. She © 


explained that her parents 
especially encouraged a 
traveler’s mindset particu- 


larly when it came to food. 


The only instance in 
which they were intoler- 
ant, according to Ahmed, 
was when it came to re- 
ligious fundamentalism, 
which was something 
Roy criticized consistently 
over the course of his life. 


sion about non-religious 
philosophies, Roy found- 
ed an online forum called 
Mukto-Mona, which 
means “Free Thought,” 
which has thousands of 
users from Bangladesh 
and around the world. 

Roy had received sig- 
nificant backlash for his 
views, especially from 
conservative Islamist mil- 
itant groups. 

About a year ago a 
group in Bangladesh 
threatened Roy’s pub- 
lisher to stop selling his 


“Trisha kept telling 
me her mom wanted my 
phone number to text me 
if anything ever happened 
to Trisha,” Bowker said. 

Ahmed believes that 
now more than ever the 
culture in Bangladesh is be- 
coming radical and fearful 
as people are being killed at 
random by extremists. Ac- 
cording to Walter Andersen, 
the Administrative Director 
of the South Asia Studies 
Program at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced 
International Studies, this 
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Roy had also received 
death threats. Last year, 
Farabi Shafiur Rahman, 
whom Bangladeshi Rapid 
Action Battalion - police 
force describe as a mem- 
ber of the Islamic group 
Hizb ut-Tahrir, had post- 
ed threats targeted at Roy 
on Facebook. 

“I really didn’t think 
the death threats were the 
real deal,” Ahmed said. 
“It was taken more lightly 
than it should have been 
taken. I wish I had paid 
more attention.” 

On Monday, Rahman 
was arrested as the prime 
suspect behind Roy’s mur- 
der despite the fact that a 
previously unknown mil- 
itant group, Ansar Bangla 
7, had claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack. 
A week and a half ago, 


_ prior to leaving for Dhaka, 


Roy and Rafida Ahmed 


, visited their daughter at — 


that led the military to 
use Islam to condone the 


_ growth of militant groups 


in order to allow it to 
maintain power and gain 
legitimacy. Additionally, 
many young Bangladeshi 
men from poor families 
traveled to the Middle East. 
and brought home a more 
militant form of Islam 
called Wahhabi. Finally, 
missionary societies with 
Wahhabi orientations, lo- 
cated primarily in Saudi. 
Arabia, recently founded 
more madrasas, or secular 
and religious educational 
institutions, and funded 
various militant groups. 
“Muslims in Bangla- 
desh have been histori- 
cally Sufi-tolerant, eclectic 
and absorbing aspects of 
Hindu culture that was 
in that area before Islam 
came,” _ Andersen, who 
recently. retired as chief 


form of Islamic orientation 
in Bangladesh, but now . 
you have this dangerous 
element in a society that 
is otherwise largely non- 


Dance | 
Marathon has positively | 
affected her time at Hop- | 
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PIZZA, From Al 
certain prizes including 
the chance to win a free 
pizza each week for one 
year. 

“We really encourage 
people to stop by and try 
the pizzas,” Biskin said. 

On Monday and Tues- 
day the store held mock 
service nights for private 


| groups which served as 


practice for the employ- 
ees. Biskin said that ‘the 
chain, which currently 
has 25 stores across the 
U.S., will continue to 
grow over the next sev- 
eral years. 

“We're doing compa- 
ny-owned and operated 


| restaurants in the Balti- 
| more-Washington 


area, 
in the Minneapolis area 
and in the L.A. area,” 
Biskin said. 

Either Biskin or Varma 


opening, and all the stores 
follow various company 
procedures. 

“In. each location we 
do a couple things. We do 


| the free pizza day where 


probably we want people 


| to try the product because 
| once you try it, we think 


| you'll get hooked and , 
| want to come back. So we 
| de that with the free pizza 
y the first day,” Biskin 
Bae “Then we follow that 
up with ‘fundraisers for . 
various groups and eae 
and institutions 1 — 
community. In this partic- 
ular situation we certain- 


militant. And these mili- | ly want to align ourselves 
tant groups are beginning | with many of the groups 


to assert themselves.” 


| at Johns Hopkins.” 
While there has been |’ 


Biskin shared his top 


opposition to this extrem- | reasons why members of 


ism, Andersen said it has 
been largely unsuccess- 
ful in part because of the 
considerable corruption 
in the government. She 
added that Bangladesh's 
large poor population is 
also more susceptible to 


militant messages and 


thus more likely to sup- 


port madrasas, many of 
_ which are deobandi and 
1 have a strict literary inter- 


pretation of Islam. 


the Hopkins community 
should come to Pizza Stu- 
dio. He first referred to 
the store’s Yelp reviews. 
“We're the highest rat- 
ed on Yelp of all the fast- 
casual pizza concepts in 
the country,” Biskin said. - 
He also referred to the 
restaurant's friendly staff 


and the value of an 11- 


‘inch pizza for $799. He 


said that because of the — 
company’s philanthropic — 


“Tt doesn’t take a lot of | activity, customers can 


~ people to create chaos, and 


so you have organized 


militant groups that have 


substantial numbers that 
are not huge, but large 
enough that they can cre- 
ate trouble,” Andersen 
said. “It’s very difficult to 
[organize opposition], par- 
ticularly when the govern- 
ment is inefficient at doing 
it. A lot happens under the 
radar and so until it be- 
comes effective in doing 
this, you're going to have 
continued problems.” 
Andersen said that the 
violence in Bangladesh has 
not approached the levels 


help the community just 
by eating at Pizza Studio. 
Many students who 
attended mock - service 
nights said Pizza Studio 
offered friendly service 
and a variety of options. 
“IT thought the cashier 
was going to give me a 
high five, ” freshman Ely 
Manstein said. “The choice 


of different flavors for 


crusts was unmatched.” © 

“The pizza was even 
better than the service, 
which was also excep- 
tional,” freshman An- 
thony Karahalios said. 
“The sauces were so good. 


seen in other areas of the | There were so many dif- 
Middle East, such as Syria, | ferent kinds. I was almost 


Iraq, Afghanistan or Paki- 


overwhelmed, but it was a 


stan, but that the killings | good overwhelmed.” 


are creating widespread 
fear of speaking out against 
mili . Andersen thinks 
that Roy’s murder will gal- 

vanize the government and . 


Freshman Alessandra 
Golden said she is glad 
to see another restaurant 
opening near campus. 

“Tm really excited 


the population to crack | about this new pizza 


down on these ; 

A Bipettibgnaean of | it is to campus. It’s a.re- 
six representative from | ally cool spot. T staff 
the U.S. House of Repre- pers me a healiiie 


sentatives has sent a letter 
to Secretary of State John | « 


th the US. Eb 


red herding Hane work Beet Gok 
| bassy to | offers stu 


place. I love how close 
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SAE, From Al 

did not find sufficient evi- 
dence suggesting that SAE 
members did anything to 
increase the likelihood of 
sexual violence at the par- 
ty. However, he wrote that 
the fraternity was found 
in violation of the Uni- 
versity’s student conduct 
policies, which led to an 
unsafe environment. 

SAE will be consid- 
ered inactive through the 
end of 2015, and thus can- 
not hold social gather- 
ings, member meetings, 
new member recruitment 
Or any other activities 
without prior permis- 
sion from the University. 
Before the suspension 
can be lifted, SAE must 
submit a proposal detail- 
ing how the fraternity 
can positively contribute 
to Greek life and to the 
community as a whole, 
and members must at- 
tend educational sessions 
conducted by the OIE 
and the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) on sexual vio- 
lence prevention. 

“They can’t have any 
activities as a fraternity 
unless it’s them meeting 
to help to get their plan 
together as part of their 
suspension,” Shollenberg- 
er said. 

Shollenberger also said 
that SAE members living 
in their fraternity house 
will not be allowed to 
throw parties. 

“Tt just should be a 
place where they live 
and would operate as 
an apartment building,” 
Shollenberger said. 

According to 
He ete 


Shol- 


November. Dean 33 Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez 
reviewed this appeal and 
decided to uphold the 
University’s decision. 

“Part of that appeal 
process is [to see if] there 
is additional information 
that was not available 
during the initial inves- 
tigation that needs to be 
considered,” Shollenberg- 
er said. 

Shollenberger _ said 
that although he cannot 
disclose specific details 
about the conduct code 
violations, the Universi- 
ty found that SAE served 
alcohol to underage stu- 
dents and did not prop- 
erly monitor guests en- 
tering and exiting their 

house both at the Nov. 
1 and 2 party and ona 
separate occasion last 
spring. He declined to 
provide any additional 
information about that 
incident. 

“We took into consid- 
eration that some of the 
things we found them 
responsible for, as far as 
violating student con- 
duct, were some of the 
very things we found 
them responsible for vio- 
lating last spring,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “Given 
that there was this re- 
peat violation, we really 

‘thought it was important 
to take that year of sus- 
pension.” 

Shollenberger said that 

although SAE will be able 

to resume new member 
recruitment in the spring 
of 2016 if its suspension 
is lifted, it will not be al- 
lowed to hold rush events 
in its house for that re- 
cruitment period. 

“We would work with 
them to do it on campus, 
or they could contract 
with a third-party ven- 
dor” Shollenberger said. 

“We'll work with them 
* and help them in organiz- 
this.” 
By ie added that under 
Prag 


S AE cl ustelSs 


the parameters of their 
ongoing suspension, they 
should not currently have 
pledges and should not 
have held any recruitment 
events this year. 

SAE’s national head- 
quarters has also tem- 
porarily suspended the 
chapter and is conduct- 
ing an independent in- 
vestigation. 

“Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon’s Maryland Phi chap- 
ter at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity remains under a 


cease-and-desist order 
by the national head- 
quarters, which means 


that chapter activities are 
suspended temporarily,” 
Brandon Weghorst, SAE 
associate executive direc- 
tor of communications, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Weghorst wrote that 
SAE determines disciplin- 
ary measures for chapters 
on a case-by-case basis. 

“We expect our mem- 
bers to ascribe not only 
to our membership agree- 
ment, health-and-safety 
program and regulations 
but also to comply with 
local regulations, which 
includes university expec- 
tations,” Weghorst wrote. 
“Our leadership will not 
hesitate to take corrective 
actions or impose sanc- 
tions, as necessary.” 

Shollenberger also 
elaborated on the simi- 
larities and differences 


University suspends. Panel identifies gender disparity in leadership 
SAE through 2015 | 


WOMEN, rrom Al 
| briefly about how gender 
equality has improved in 
recent decades, but that 
she believes there is still 
disparity in the treatment 
between men and women 


| at Hopkins. 


| when I came, 


between the University’s | 


current sanctions against 
SAE and its sanctions 
against Pi Kappa Alpha 
(PIKE) last May. Before it 
surrendered its charter 
on Jan. 26, PIKE was sus- 


Sas, 


erates orthe mandate 


that PIKE had to vacate 
its fraternity house, the 
terms of its suspension 
and SAE’s suspension are 
very similar. 

Despite the similarities 
in their suspension pa- 
rameters, Shollenberger 
stressed that the Univer- 
sity only compared PIKE 
and ‘SAE to ensure that 
it was disciplining them 
fairly. 

“The only reason we 
do some comparison is 
so we're consistent in our 
sanctioning for like is- 
sues,” Shollenberger said. 

Shollenberger also 
noted that SAE registered 
its Nov. 1 party with the 
University beforehand 
and acted quickly once it 
learned of the alleged sex- 
ual assault that took place 
inits house. | 

“We did take into 
consideration that the 
fraternity did call and 
reach out to the police 
when the young woman 
claimed she had ‘been 
sexually assaulted,” 
Shollenberger said. 

Shollenberger said that 
he hopes that SAE will 
take time during its sus- 
pension to evaluate its be- 
havior regarding alcohol 


_and risk management. 
“Tt is just beyond alco- . 
‘hol; it’s the overall man- 


agement of the event and 
the evening, with alcohol 
being a big factor,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “From 
a I hear from students, 

s a big part of the cul- 


sie here. 


“The whole “focus 
of that is how we can 
support Greek life and 
how we can work with 
Greeks to strengthen the 
self-governance of these 
groups.” 

SAE declined to com- 


ment before the press 


deadline for this article. 


Will Anderson contributed 
reporting. 


Ww 


pended for the 2014- 15 


“IKSAS] became co-ed 
in [the] 1970s,’ Beemon 
said. “Even in the ‘80s, 
JHU was 
being described as a male 
institution. There was an 
atmosphere that was at 
best, indifferent and at 
worst, hostile to the con- 


| cerns of women.” 


According to Beemon, 
female students current- 
ly make up 57 percent of 
KSAS and approximately 
50 percent of the Whiting 
School of Engineering. 
However, the percentage 
of tenured female faculty 
and staff members is at 30 
percent. 

Beemon said that one 


| of the goals of the commit- 


tee, which formed in 2002, 
is to work toward achiey- 
ing the objectives outlined 
in the University’s Vision 
20/20 report. One of the 
overall objectives defined 
in the report is to achieve 
gender equality at Hop- 
kins by 2020. 

Beverly Wendland, the 
recently appointed KSAS 
dean and a former mem- 
ber of the Committee on 


| the Status of Women, 
| also spoke at the event. 


She said that as the dean 
of KSAS, she prepared 
to carry out initiatives to 
achieve gender equality. 
“[Lam] prepared to fully 
embrace this mission and 
continue forward with our 


| goals to ensure that we 


receive all the recognition 


| that every woman has the 
| opportunity to participate 


| practice, 


fully in all of the activi- 


4. 


said. “I wouldn't say I’m 
a feminist with a chip on 
my shoulder, but I'm a 
feminist who has become 
aware that sometimes, 


there’s a reason to have a: 


chip on your shoulder.” 


In her keynote ad-. 


dress, Fivush mentioned 
that powerful female 
figures are part of Hop- 
kins’s history. 

“One of the found- 
ing gifts of the School of 


and evORa” es ‘Wendland | 


Medicine 
was made 
by Mary 
Elizabeth 
Garrett; 
who 
not al- 
lowed to 
go to med- 
ical school 
because 
her fam- 
ily did not 
accept that 
choice for 
her,” _—_‘Fi- 
vush said. 
“But she 
actually 
was really 
one of the 
philan- 
thropists that allowed the 
School of Medicine to be 
created in 1893. 

“She stipulated in her 
will, upon the conditions of 
her gift, that women be al- 
lowed to attend the school 
in equality to men — that 
they be accepted on terms, 
that they be promoted at the 
same rate. This was quite 
visionary for 1893. So Johns 
Hopkins has a very rich his- 
tory in thinking about gen- 
der equity and not:so much 
in achieving it.” 

Todd Shepard, co-direc- 
tor for the Program for the 
Study of Women, Gender 
and Sexuality and an as- 
sociate professor of history, 
also discussed environ- 
mental issues at Hopkins 
that may be contributing to 
the low number of female 
faculty and staff. 

“(The issue is] not that 
women are not neces- 
sarily the first choice [for 
positions]... but [that they] 
are not deciding to come,” 
Shepard said. “They’re 
not deciding to stay.” 

Karen Fleming, a pro- 
fessor a the bio phy 


was 


both men and werner ee 
been found guilty of gen- 
der discrimination, accord- 
ing to a paper published 
by the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 
Graduate students Ka- 


‘tie Glanz and Katie Boyce- 


Jacino discussed the Femi- 
nist and Queer ° Theory 
Graduate Student Reading 
Group, which they co- 
founded in 2012. 

“As anew graduate stu- 
dent in the political science 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Karen Beemon is a professor in the department of biology and served on the panel. 


department, I was often 
the only woman student 
in the classroom, and I had 
experienced... being inter- 
rupted, talked down to and 
unduly. challenged,” Glanz 
said. “In addition, I had 
found it difficult to find 
graduate courses in any 
department that related to 
queer and feminist issues. 
So given the situation, Ka- 
tie and I decided to initi- 
ate [the group]... to discuss 
pre-selected texts.” 

Senior Jennifer Huang 
discussed the efforts be- 
ing made by the Women’s 
Initiative for Social Equity 
(WISE) student advisory 
board, on which she serves, 
to improve gender equality 
at Hopkins. The board was 
established in 2013. 

“What we really want- 
ed to do was make the 
leap from having discus- 
sions, having an aware- 
ness of what's going on on 
campus [to] then actually 
trying to do something 
about it,” Huang said. 

According to Natalie 
Richmond, program- 
ming 


ship Society (WPHLS), _ 


the disparity between 
male and female leaders 
is especially apparent in 
healthcare fields. 
“Women have been 
disadvantaged in health 
care for a very long time... 
It’s about 50/50 in terms 
of people who are accept- 
ed into medical school,” 
Richmond said, “But if 
you look at health care 
administration positions, 
it’s almost entirely men.” 


chair for the Wom- | 


This year’s Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
is almost evenly balanced 
in gender, with 15 female 
and 17 male students serv- 
ing in leadership roles. 

The SGA _ Executive 
Board is also mixed-gen- 
der. Three female students 
— Bonsu, Vice President 
Kyra Toomre and Secre- 
tary Adelaide Morphett 
— serve on the board 
with along with Treasurer 
Will Szymanski. 

“Usually tickets in- 
clude one female and three 
guys, or split it evenly in 
half, however my ticket 
was 3:1 in favor of wom- 
en,” Bonsu said. “Even 
when it was brought to 
my attention, carried on 
business as usual.” 

According to Bonsu, 
she is only the fifth fe- 
male student to serve as 
SGA president at Hop- 
kins. However, she does 
not feel as though she is 
treated any differently 
because she is a female 
president. 

“The administration has 
ing pout op port, 


me to really grow as a stu-- 
dent leader,” Bonsu wrote. 

Alpha Phi President 
Juliana Wittmann agreed 
that she has also never 
felt that she has been dis- 
criminated against as a 
female leader. 

“T have never felt that 
any individual on cam- 
pus has taken me less 
seriously than my male 
counterparts,” Wittmann 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


University hosts community: conversation on alcohol 


ALCOHOL, From A1 
said. “There are some 
serious, serious dangers 
occurring, and we have 
to make sure that we ad- 
dress those. It needs to be 
a community effort.” 

The University already 
has a party registration 
system for organized stu- 
dent groups. The work- 
ing group suggested that 
compulsory party reg- 


istration become part of 


the University’s official 
policy. 

“The working group 
recommends that man- 
datory registrations be 
expanded to any on- or 
off-campus event hosted 
by a University student in 
which more than a speci- 
fied number of non-resi- 
dents of a house or a build- 
ing in which the party 
takes place are expected to 


attend and alcohol is pres- . 
ent,” Martinez said. 
_ The working group’ 


has not determined how 
many people would have 
to attend an event in order 
for it to qualify as a party. 

According to Martinez, 
about five parties are reg- 
istered each weekend. Per 
the current registration 
Student/Com- 
munity Liaison Jon Wal- 
ter delivers cases of wa- 


ter bottles and snacks to 
residences where parties 
are being held before the 
parties and inspects the 
residence for health and 
safety concerns. 

Martinez said students 
are ideally supposed to 
register for a’ weekend 
party by Thursday. How- 
ever, impromptu parties 
can be registered as well. 

Paul Markakis, a senior 
who serves on the student 
subcommittee, said that 
registering a party can 
be beneficial to students 
in terms of reducing the 
severity of penalties they 
may face if the party gets 
out of hand. 

“IT asked [Associate] 
Dean [of Student Life 
Dorothy] Sheppard, who 


IVANA 
Marie ily the Alcohol Strategy Group's recommendations. 


usually handles the case 
when something goes 
wrong,” Markakis said. 
“And even though it’s not 
an official policy, she said 
that if it is a registered 
party she tends to be not 
necessarily more lenient, 
but she kind of gives them 
slight advantage just be- 
cause they did register 
the party, and something 
went wrong. 

“Because the reality 
is, things still do happen, 
and we can’t make it a 


-perfect world. But [reg- 


istering the party] is just 
mitigating the risk as 
much as possible.” 
According to Martinez, 
the recommendations 
from the report are not 
meant to prevent under- 


~ dent 


SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


age drinking or drinking 
in general. 

“We're not going into 
your parties,” Martinez. 
“We know realistically 
what's happening, and 
so as we approach these - 
policies, we want to ap- 
proach them with a dose 
of reality. The goal of the 
working group was not to. 
remove drinking [or] ban 
drinking from campus. 

“What we want to do 
is think about serious and 
dangerous behaviors in 
which our students are 
engaging and to create in- 
terventions that reduce or 
minimize student risk.” 

According to Martinez, 
the working group hopes 
to minimize student risk 
by implementing an am- 
nesty policy. 
the Aste should be — 
applicable to any student 
requesting medical as- 
sistance for himself, her- 
self or for another per- 
son,” Martinez ‘said. “It 
also iprle to any stu-— 

whom medical 
assistance was provided. 
- Such a policy would not 
- protect ‘individuals or 
organizations from dis- 
ciplinary actions due to 
violations beyond the 
context of the specific — 
medical emergency.” | 
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News & Features Editor 


Dr. Ben Carson, a po- 
tential candidate in the 
2016 Republican Party 
presidential primary elec- 
tions and a former pediat- 
ric neurosurgeon at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, made 
controversial remarks re- 
garding homosexuality on 
Wednesday, sparking de- 
bate both nationally and on 
the Homewood Campus. 

Carson's remarks came 
just one day after announc- 
ing that he was forming an 
exploratory committee for 
the Office of President of 
the United States. 

On CNN’s “New Day” 
with Chris Cuomo, Car- 
son asserted his opinion 
that homosexuality is “ab- 
solutely” a choice. 

“Because a lot of peo- 
ple who go into prison 
go into prison straight 
— and when they come 
out, they’re gay. So, did 
something happen while 
they were in there? Ask 
yourself that question,” 
Carson told CNN. 

Amanda Spohrer, 
events coordinator for Di- 
verse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance (DSAGA) 
was dismayed by the con- 
tent of Carson's statement. 

“My initial reaction 
when I was reading was 
anger and hurt,” Spohrer 
said. “I’m very active in the 
LGBT community here at 
Hopkins, and we work very 
hard to have awareness on 
campus. To have somebody 
who's got the Hopkins 
name behind them in the 
media [say this] feels like 
it’s a step backward and 
trying .to sabotage what 
we've been trying to estab- 
lish here at Hopkins and 


what the LGBT community 
has been trying to establish 
nationwide.” 

Later that day, Carson 
made a public apology on 
his Facebook page, stating 
that his choice of language 
was not fully reflective of 
his views on LGBTQ rights. 

“T regret that my words 
to express that concept 
were hurtful and divisive. 
For that I apologize unre- 
servedly to all that were 
offended,” Carson posted. 

In his apology, Carson 
referred to his experience 
with Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and his knowledge 
of medicine. Carson began 
working at the hospital 
after his graduation from 
the University of Michigan 
Medical School. At the age 
of 33, he became the direc- 
tor of the Department of 
Pediatric Neurosurgery, 
and in 1987, he became the 
first surgeon to success- 
fully separate twins that 
were conjoined in the back 
of the head. 

Drawing upon his ex- 
perience in medicine, 
Carson concluded that 
there is no definitive 
scientific consensus re- 
garding whether people 
choose their sexuality. 

“Some of our brightest 
minds have looked at this 
debate, and up until this 
point there have been no 
definitive studies that peo- 
ple are born into a specific 
sexuality,” Carson wrote. 
“We do know, however, 
that we are always born 
male and female. And I 
know that we are all made 
in God’s image, which 
means we are all deserving 
of respect and dignity.” 

Kim Hoppe, the direc- 
tor of public relations and 
corporate © communica- 
tions for Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, responded to 
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Former Hopkins surgeon Carson offends gay community with remarks 


Carson’s statement in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cine embraces diversity 
and believes that the 
same civil rights should 
be available to all regard- 
less of race, religion, gen- 
der or sexual orientation,” 
Hoppe wrote. 

She explained Carson’s 
personal views do not re- 
flect the views of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

“Before his retirement, 
Dr. Carson worked for 
Johns Hopkins Medicine 
because of his extraordi- 
nary skill as a neurosur- 
geon. Just like any other 
employee or former em- 
ployee, when he shares 
his political, religious or 
social views, he is sharing 
personal beliefs and is not 
speaking on behalf of the 
institution,” Hoppe wrote. 

This was not the first 
time that Carson has made 
controversial comments 
regarding the LGBTQ com- 
munity. In March of 2013 on 
Fox News, Carson had com- 
pared homosexuality to 
bestiality and pedophilia. 

“My thoughts are that 
marriage is between aman 
and a woman. It’s a well- 
established fundamental 
pillar of society, and no 
group, be they gays, be they 
NAMBLA, be they people 
who believe in_bestial- 
ity, it doesn’t matter what 
they are, they don’t get to 
change the definition,” 
Carson said on “Hannity.” 

Carson was also in- 
vited to speak at the 2013 
Commencement for Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine but stepped down 
after students petitioned. 

College Republicans 
board member Nitin Nain- 
ani was not surprised about 
Carson's intent to run for 
president and thought Car- 


son’s recent 
statements 
would 
harm his 
election 
prospects. 

SDI aes y * 
Ben = Car- 
son had 
long . indi- 
cated his 
interest 
in run- 
ning for 
President, 
so today’s 
announce- 
mise; ape 
doesn’t 
come as a 
surprise,” 
Naniani 
wrote in 
an email 
to The 
News-Let- 
ig pee Aste 
joining a 
very large, 
diverse field of candidates. 
He's certainly a more un- 
orthodox hopeful, consid- 
ering he doesn’t have any 
experience as an elected of- 
ficial. As for his comments, 
I don’t agree with them. I 
think they’re unhelpful for 
the party’s efforts to broad- 
en its base, and I think they 
distract from other issues 
which will be debated in 
the upcoming election — 
such as the economy and 
Hillary Clinton’s unim- 
pressive performance as 
Secretary of State.” 

Ben Schwartz, co-pres- 
ident of the College Dem- 
ocrats, also thought that 
Carson's statements were 
incorrect and politically 
expedient. 

“In a lot of polls, it 
shows how far right the 
Republican Party is, when 
a person like Ben Carson 
[who] has been saying a 
lot of pretty crazy things 
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Carson gained notoriety as a pediatric neurosurgeon at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


is one of the frontrunners,” 
Schwartz said. “In terms of 
Hopkins, unfortunately, I 
have no doubt that Dr. Car- 
son is a world-class neu- 
rosurgeon, but it reflects 
badly on Johns Hopkins 
for him to say things that 
are not only crazy, but of- 
fensive to a vast majority of 
Americans. What I'm glad 
for is that we have leader- 
ship at Johns Hopkins that 
directly refute that. For ex- 
ample, I’m very glad that 
we have a president like 
President Daniels, who in 
2012 came out [in support 
of] gay marriage.” 

Although Carson has 
never run for public of- 
fice, he was fourth in the 
Conservative Political Ac- 
tion Conference’s straw 
poll last weekend, nearly 
tying with Sen. Ted Cruz. 
He received more than 11 
percent of the vote. 

“J think that he thinks it 


makes political sense to say 
outrageous things and of- 
fensive things, and it may 
be that he doesn’t [even] 
actually believe in these 
things. He’s a pretty smart 
guy; I don’t know why he’d 
be indulging on conspiracy 
theories,” Schwartz said. “I 
think that it may help him 
do well on the primary, 
but a person like that... in 
21st-century America will 
never be president, and a 
majority of Republicans 
also will never vote for a 
person like that.” 

Spohrer was less cer- 
tain as to-whether Carson 
could become elected pres- 
ident, but she expressed 
her hope that such an out- 
come would not occur. 

“Unfortunately, 1 do 
think that there are people 
who probably agree with 
him and would like to see 


him making Jai®,{9§,Qidiemmem 
country, Spohrer said. | 


College Dems, SEA host former Maryland Secretary of Environment 


By TONY SUN 
For The News-Letter 


On Wednesday night, 
the Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action (SEA) 
and the Hopkins College 
Democrats chapter co- 
hosted Hopkins alumnus 
and former Maryland 
Secretary of the Environ- 
ment Robert Summers, 
who discussed the envi- 
ronmental problems that 
Maryland tackled during 
his tenure and challenges 
it will face in the future. 
Having just finished his 
term as secretary, Sum- 
mers provided the audi- 
ence with a characteriza- 
tion of the environmental 
problems he addressed 
while in office and the 
problems that Maryland 
faces in the years to come. 

Summers then transi- 
tioned to discussing the 
current challenges that 
Maryland faces. Citing 
the prevalence of dredge 
materials present in the 
Chesapeake Bay  ship- 


ping channels, Summers 


explained how the finer 


ie 


elements of the dredge 
materials tended to be the 
agricultural runoff from 
farms near the bay. He 
discussed how environ- 
mental problems caused 
by the excess phosphorus 
in the runoff could have 
im- 


massive economic 
pacts on local areas. 
“Thirty-some — years 


later, nonpoint source pol- 
lution is still the biggest 
issue facing the [Chesa- 
peake Bay],” Summers 
said. “[Nonpoint source 
pollution is] affected by 
rainfall and [can be di- 
rectly correlated to] what 
people do to the land.” 
Summers discussed 
how the nonpoint source 
pollution problem is not 
isolated to the Chesa- 
peake region; he spe- 
cifically referenced the 
recent water crises in 
Toledo, Ohio that forced 
the town to shut down 
its tap water supply. 
While Summers said 


_ that no perfect solution 


existed to solve the non- 
point source pollution, 
he discussed the impli- 


COURTESY OF BEN SCHWARTZ 
Summers spoke about modern environmental isues as well as his time at Hopkins. 
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‘ 


cations and backlash the 
O’Malley administration 
faced after implement- 
ing a stormwater reme- 
diation fee. Summers 
mentioned how the fee 
was skewed as a “rain 
tax” by the new Hogan 
administration and how 
efforts to repeal the tax 
are already underway in 
the state legislature. 

Summers also _ dis- 
cussed fracking and 
mineral rights in Garrett 
County of western Mary- 
land. 

“Since [fracking] tech- 
nology has came to the 
east: in 2007-2008, there 
have been a lot of prob- 
lems associated with 


[the practice],” Summers 


said. “Under Governor 
O'Malley, we put in place 
an advisory board and 
came up with very strin- 
gent regulations to control 
fracking in Maryland.” 
Summers _ discussed 
how O’Malley’s “Surface 
Owners Protection” ex- 
ecutive order sought to 
protect landowners who 
owned land but not the 
mineral 
rights un- 
der _ the 
land. The 
order was 
designed 
to provide 
financial 
compen- 
sation to 
surface 
owners 
and to try 
to mini- 
mize the 
surface 
damage 
caused by 
fracking. 
In general, 
however, 


Summers noted that the 
election of Republican 
Larry Hogan to Mary- 
land’s governorship may 
also alter the rules sur- 
rounding fracking. 


Summers then  seg- 


-wayed from his discus- 


sion of the recent election 


cause I wasn’t taking very 
aggressive action they 
wanted me to take.” 
Summers highlighted 
the need for champions of 
environmentalism in the 
public sector, especially 
as the current generation 
of policymakers begin to 


results retire. 
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that cap matter 


and trade policies are ef- 
fective on a large scale. 
Summers discussed how 
that was no significant 
change in utilities pric- 
ing after the implemen- 
tation of the initiative 
and how money from the 
initiative went into fund- 
ing clean energy in the 
future. He then alluded 
to the need to balance 
the idealistic elements of 
environmentalism with 
the pragmatism of social 
policy and the public sec- 
tor’s need for allies. 

“You learn very early 
on in this job that you 
can’t get anything done 
without a budget and 
without the support of 
the legislature,” Sum- 
mers said. “You've got to 
be pragmatic; I know a lot 
of times environmental 
groups would get very 
frustrated with: me be- 


what level you are in the 
department; as long as 
you have the drive, you 
can achieve.” 

Students at the presen- 
tation greatly appreciated 
Summers's . methodical 
and realistic approach 
to the current issues that 
face Maryland. 

“I thought it was inter- 
esting to hear the scope 
of the environmental is- 
sues [Summers has] had 
to deal with [during his 
tenure],” junior Presi- 
dent of the SEA Nikita 
Singh said. “I guess the 
question about balancing 
the ideal solution with 
the political constraints 


was the most interesting — 


thing to hear... it’s hard 


to hear that’s what takes — 


‘away from doing envi- 
ronmental work, but it’s 
an important message to 
remember.” hes 


Ny 


“(Summers was] very 
thorough about the cur- 
rent state of problems 
that Maryland faces,” 
freshman Darius Mo- 
staghimi said. “[He] 
very methodically went 
through what he did dur- 
ing his tenure [and pre- 
sented] good information 
about his future.” 

Summers first became 
interested in the envi- 
ronment when he was 
inspired by the films of 
French naval conserva- 
tionist Jacques Cousteau. 
Summers knew growing 
up that he wanted to one 
day work on saving the 
world’s oceans. With this 
dream in mind, he came 
to Hopkins originally 
intent upon on studying 
marine biology. After 
his first year, Summers 
branched off and eventu- 
ally ended up receiving 
both his BA and PhD in 
environmental engineer- 
ing from Hopkins. 

Summers was the first 
speaker in a series of 
speakers hosted by the 
JHU College Democrats. 
On April 1, the College 
Democrats will host 
Catalina Rodriguez-Li- 
ma, the director of Bal- 
timore City’s Office of — 
Immigrant Affairs, who 
will speak about immi- 
grant issues from the 
Baltimore _ perspective. 
On April 22, the JHU 
College Democrats will 
host the shadow senator 
Michael Browne from 
the District of Columbia, 
who will speak about 
D.C. voting rights and 
D.C. issues. The series of 
speakers seeks to focus 
on the theme of Ameri- _ 
can issues from a local 
perspective. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


Is Netflix ruining A transformative Intersession in Guba 


college for us? 


A NETFLIX ORIGINAL SERIES 


COURTESY OF BRIAN RINKER VIA FLICKR 
Netflix's House of Cards is a show tailored for binge watching. 


etflix is ev- 

erybody’s 

favorite 

recent pas- 

time. It’s 
the easiest thing to do, 
requiring little-to-no ef- 
fort and boasts a variety 
of high-quality programs 
that can entertain for 
hours. It’s incredibly easy 
to become addicted — it’s 
an insidious process re- 
ally. You set out trying to 
procrastinate for half an 
hour, and four hours later 
you wind up in a bevy 
of confusion wondering 
what happened to your 


_ Monday night and, more 


broadly, what you are do- 
ing with your life. 

Netflix is a rather ma- 
nipulative animal; it 
quires more effort to stop 
it than it does to just let the 
next episode play on. This 


re- 


problem at first: What's 
wrong with students not 
being bored? But at its 
core, this is a deeper issue. 
Boredom breeds creativ- 
ity. It leads to adventure. 
Most great stories are 
born out of individuals 
looking to assuage their 
boredom, searching for 
something to do. If Net- 
flix can so readily stimu- 
late everyone for days, 
think about how many 
great adventures are not 
being had and how many 
unparalleled experiences 
are being missed out on. 
While playing the “what 
if’ game often proves 
fruitless, 
ponder how many con- 
versations, skills and ex- 
periences are lost to due 
to this simultaneously 
magical and destructive, 
time-stealing entity. 
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equivalent of a bartender 
who refills an alcoholic’s 
drink every time they take 
a sip. Both are cruel and 
unusual, and this is no 
different. Cutting yourself 
off in the throes of a dark, 
deep Netflix binge is near- 
ly impossible. It requires 
more human willpower 
than any one college stu- 
dent can muster. I propose 
that we institute a buddy- 
check system, or some sort 
of rehabili- 


It’s not difficult to tell 
when someone is addicted 
to Netflix: They’re usually 
pale with dark grocery 
bags beneath their eyes, 
and they won't shut-up 
about the newest season 
of House of Cards that they 


_finished in less than a day. 


Start by closing their 
computer and _ taking 
them outside to smell the 
fresh air. Remind them of 
an age before Netflix ex- 

isted, when 


tation pro- TV was 
gram that only good 
can offer Cutting yourself at certain 
support to ; times, when 
the unfor- off in the throes program- 
tunate stu- ming  per- 
dents who of a dark, : mitted it to 
are more deep Netflix be. Go for a 
heavily, af be : l walk, have 
flicted by VINge 1s nearry. an adven- 
this addic- impossible. ture, seek 
tion. new expe- 

L ong TENCeS —— 
gone are the whatever it 
days of students loung- _ takes to get them off their 


ing around dorm rooms 
for hours, trying to find 
ways to entertain them- 
selves. Nowadays, the in- 
stant a college student is 
bored, there are three mil- 
lion ways that they can 
distract themselves for 
hours. Whether it be Netf- 
lix or social media, the av- 


erage student could eas- 


ily spend their entire day 
between the two, making 
it difficult to accomplish 


anything of worth. 


Netflix is so harmful 


because of its simplicity 


— it’s like a time vacuum 
that eats away at boredom. 
This may not seem like a 


cemented crescent in the 
couch and back into the 
sensory world. 

If this doesn’t work, 
drastic measures may 
need to be taken. While 


it’s not fun taking some- 


one’s laptop and smash- 
ing it with the voracity of 
the printer-bashing scene 
in Office Space (just kid- 
ding, it is definitely fun), 
remember that you're do- 
ing it for that person’s 
own good. You are pretty 


much a hero. If they ask for 


compensation for their de- | 


stroyed machine, just give 
them a nice pat on the back 
and say, “You're welcome.” 


Ze 


it’s hard not to” 


his past Inter- 
session, I went 
to Cuba. The 
trip meant so 
much to me 
and it has taken me a 
while to write about it. I 
went with eleven other 
Hopkins students for the 
Intersession study abroad 
class. The fact that Hop- 
kins even had the trip was 
one of the reasons why I 
chose to come here. I had 
been itching to go to Cuba 
since I was a freshman 
(and maybe even before 
then) when it was a class 
on Hemingway. I am glad 
that I took this class in- 
stead, which had a much 
broader artistic focus. Af- 
ter spending a semester in 
Rome, a place that I have 
studied since I was in the 
sixth grade, I was ready 
to go somewhere that I 
knew very little about but 
that had some sort of hold 
on me. 
It really drew me in. 
I don’t speak Spanish. I 
knew about as much as 
A.P. U.S. History taught 
me about the 


Cuban Revo- 
lution, which 
IS) £tOvmESay, 
again, very 
little. Maybe 
it was the for- 
bidden fruit 


— the fact that 
it is so hard to 
travel there, 
and I thought 
I would have very few op- 
portunities to go. 

Maybe it was the fact 
that this society is so 
completely different than 
the one I know. I was 
lucky enough to be able to 
swing going to Cuba this 


| January during one of the 


slo | 
il 


Elizabeth 

Sherwood 

My Favorite 
Things 


most exciting times to go 
as an American. I have 
thought about this coun- 
try every day since then. 

There were many 
aspects to the trip that 
made it incredibly 
cial. The first major one 
was that we packed so 
many things into two 
weeks. Besides our daily 
class time and lectures by 
some of Cuba’s most in- 
fluential artists, we took 
day trips to places like Er- 
nest Hemingway’s house, 
“Finca Vigia”” in San 
Francisco de Paula. We 
wandered through Old 
Havana where there was 
not one street that wasn’t 
absolutely charming. We 
collectively organized 
a couple of outings that 
were not on the original 
itinerary, like going to see 
one of Havana’s baseball 
teams Industriales play at 
Estadio Latinoamericano. 
One of the highlights. We 
also made friends in Cuba 
who told us what they 
thought about the politics 
between our countries. 
No one cares. 
It’s about the 
people. 

The second 
was that this 
was the first 
time I was off 
the grid since 
I got my email 
account when 
I was in mid- 
dle school. If 
needed, I could use the In- 
ternet and even the phone, 
but it was incredibly ex- 
pensive. My family mem- 
bers had to trust that I was 
okay. It felt so good not to 
use Facebook or text for 
two weeks. We rely on this 
stuff so much and it’s basi- 


SO 


spe- 
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COURTESY OF ELIZABETH SHERWOOD 


The Cuba Intersession trip was two 


cally a necessity when we 
are in school; we would be 
putting ourselves out if we 
didn’t use these forms of 
communication. But when 
traveling, 


weeks of off-the-grid experiences. 


ence here is that we all 
had one thing in common: 
that we go to Hopkins. 
And it just so happens 
that everyone on this trip 

was excep- 


I might as 
well 
to exist to 
anyone but 
myself. And 
this was 
exhilarat- 
ing. When I 
travel, I get 
selfish. The 
only person 
who is go- 
ing to make 
my trip worthwhile is me, 
and I didn’t waste time by 
showing other people how 
much fun I was having. 

I have to say one of the 
best parts of the trip was 
that I made an absolutely 
terrific group of friends. 
I only knew one friend 
very well, my roommate 
at Hop-— 
kins, and 
knew of 
a couple 


cease 


The only 


COURTESY OF FRANCK VERVIAL VIA FLICKR 
Old Havana, a UNESCO World Heritage Site, is speckled with classic cars and culture. 
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of oth- 
ers. Some 
of them 
knew each 
other be- 
fore, but 
most of 
us were 
meeting 
for the first 
time in a 
different 
country. 
While this 
was the 
same situ- 
ation I had 
in Rome, 

the differ- 
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who is going to 
make my 
worthwhile is 

me, and I didn’t 


waste time. | 


tionally 
cool, friend- 
ly, open- 
minded and 
down for 
adventure. 
We did 
everything 
together. 
We would 
roll into res- 
taurants in 
Havana and 
sit at a table, insisting that 
it fit all twelve of us. We 
looked after each other. 
We made sure no one was 
lost, took selfies every- 
where we went and got 
to know one another very 
well. It also helped that 
we were off social media 


when we hung out. The 
Gniy time “this "ocean 
to me was when we got 
each other’s numbers at 
the end of the trip. Im 
thrilled to say that since 
we arrived in America, 
we talk every day. 

Im leaving out so 
much here. I need to fol- 
low up with an article 
about what I learned 
about the people and 
the culture. I’m senti- 
mental. I am still wrap- 
ping my head around 
it all. I wanted to first 
write about what this trip 
meant to me, but I’m go- 
ing to look at this article 
in a few days and think 
of a million more things 
that I left out. Until then, 
te amo, Cuba. 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoug 
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hts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Dooby’s of Mt. Vernon: Come for the atmosphere, stay for the cookies 


ell just 

put it 

right out 

there: 

Dooby’s 
is worth the trip. While 
our lunchtime noms 
could not surpass the 
dinner meal that simply 
ROCKED, we enjoyed the 
space for its laid-back vibe 
and convenient Charles 
Street people-watching. 
(This, by the way; is the 
perfect homework  dis- 
traction.) Dooby’s turns 
off its Internet from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. to accom- 
modate the lunch crowd, 
so we worked in the beau- 
tiful and awe-inspiring 
Peabody Library (we're 
sure studying in there ac- 
tually makes you smarter) 
and then headed to Doo- 
by’s for a late laptop lunch 
around two. 

I think we can all attest 
to having felt the need to 
get off campus and far, far 
away from the library on 
particularly work-laden 
weekends. The library 
can sort of suck you into 


down for the day with 
your laptop, a warm bev- 
erage and a few friends. 
Baltimore is your oyster! 

Okay, you guessed it. 
We're speaking from expe- 
rience, and we've done just 
this at Dooby’s. Something 
worth noting about Doo- 
by’s is its ability to swiftly 
and successfully transition 
from casual lunch cafe- 
turned-afternoon study 
spot to a chic and, dare we 
say, swanky dinner joint 
complete with candles, 
mood lighting and spe- 
cialty cocktails. 

We ordered two differ- 
ent sandwiches, to which 
you can add a side and a 
dark chocolate chip cook- 
ie for an extra four dollars. 
(Do it. Trust us. We got 
the chocolate chip cookies 
later.) The marinated tofu 
banh mi was excellent, 
and we were disappointed 
to discover that it’s no lon- 
ger on the Dooby’s menu. 
It was packed with veg- 
gies, and a delicious aioli 
spread served as binding 
without drowning out the 


its depths without youno- freshness. We're dying 
eee: to try 
o 
of ar Alex Barbera and ««: 
circu- ‘ other 
ve Georgina Rupp us: 
natural — the 
vent The PhenomeNOMs kes 
peace chees- 


of mind, and before you 
even realize that it’s de- 
pressing to sit in a shad- 
owy cubicle and sip on 
Dirty Chais and partici- 
pate in library culture 
where norms of human 
behavior simply don’t ap- 
ply. You may share our 
on this, and 
~*you may not, but regard- 

less of your view, we rec- 

ommend the following: 


sentiment 


Get off campus, find a- 


cafe with big windows, 
sunbeams, an unpredict- 
able playlist and a hipster- 
cheap menu, and hunker 


esteak gets rave reviews! 
We also tried the roast 
beef sandwich. This is 
no longer on their menu 
either — seems like our 
appetites can’t keep up 
with all of these seasonal 
Baltimore menus! Nev- 
ertheless, the roast beef 
sandwich was good but 
definitely came in second 
place of the two. It came 
with Gruyere cheese, a 
horseradish aioli, shaved 
red onions and fresh aru- 
gula ona baguette. Our 
main complaint with 
this sandwich was that it 


was nearly impossible to 
eat! The bread alone was 
good, but the crunchy 
crust paired with thick 
slices of roast beef made 
any chance of delicate eat- 
ing absolutely out of the 
question. It was very rich 
with the cheese plus on- 
ions plus aioli, so we were 
glad to split, but the flavor 
overall was good. 

A “no -laptops” rule 
goes into effect at 5 pm, 
for which we were mostly 
relieved because we were 
ready for an excuse to take 
a break. We can't lie 
we were tempted to stick 
around for Happy Hour! 
But we resisted and agreed 
to return another time. Af 
ter checking the JHMI shut- 
tle schedule, we ambled 
along sunny N. Charles 
Street to kill time before re- 
turning to campus. 

Before long, we were 
again in the depths of the 
library. And it was there, 
in the horrid cubicles of B 
level, that we found our- 
selves (or more specifical- 
ly our stomachs) thinking 
of Dooby’s. Never having 
forgotten the wonderful 
looking setup that began 
after laptops were es- 
chewed from the space, 
we decided to venture 
there on a Thursday night 
for dinner. Just because 
we're second semester se- 
niors, we decided to not 
only treat ourselves to a 
nice dinner but also pair 
it with a late-night trip to 
the Walters (open until 9 
p.m. on Thursdays!). 

Feeling cultural and 
ready for a great meal, we 
sat down and started with 
cocktails, specifically the 
Pear Underwood (house- 
infused pear vanilla bran- 


dy, Byrrh Quinquina, lem-— 


on, ginger beer, sage leaf) 
and Pomegranate Sour 
(Bourbon, sweet vermouth, 
pomegranate-cranberry 
syrup, egg white). Both 
had creative combinations 
of flavors, but the Pear 


COURTESY OF YELP INC. VIA FLICKR 


Dooby’s has a relaxed atmosphere that is perfect for studying, but they turn off wifi from 11a.m.-2p.m. 


Underwood was more re- 
freshing and therefore our 
preferred beverage. 

To start, we shared the 
Brussels sprouts in peanut 
sauce primarily because 
we wanted to compare 
them to the famous Brus- 
sels sprouts of Birroteca. 
They were less crispy than 
those of Birroteca so auto- 
matically lost some points, 
but realistically, compar- 
ing Italian and Asian in- 
fluences is not very fair. 
After the sprouts, we ex- 
perienced our typical in- 
decision when the waiter 
rolled back around to 
put in our entrée orders. 
Thanks to his help, but 
more importantly our in- 
spections of neighbors’ 
plates, we ordered the 
Curry Chicken Pot Pie and 
the Sesame-Ginger Tuna 
& Stir Fry Noodles. 

The Curry Chicken 
Pot Pie was an interest- 
ing twist on the Ameri- 
can comfort food we're 
used to. It’s served with 
Japanese golden curry, 
chicken, potatoes, onions, 


carrots and of course, 
puff pastry. It was a rich 
and filling dish, but not 
overwhelmingly so. (We 
recommend eating slowly 
so your stomach can catch 
up with your eyes.) The 
second entree included 
seared tuna, japchae 
sweet potato noodles, 
Chinese broccoli, car- 
rots and mushrooms. The 
noodles were the most ex- 
citing part of this dish, as 
they were glossy, thin and 
light, with a hint of sweet- 
ness thanks to the potato. 
Although we were ex- 
tremely full from the gen- 
erous entrees — with to- 
go boxes to prove it — we 
caught sight\of the choco- 
late chip cookies swirling 
around the table and knew 
we wanted in. We'd prob- 
ably been subconsciously 


‘craving them since the 


time we didn’t get them 
after studying. Creatively 
labelled “Cookies and 
Ice Cream” on the menu, 
this dish was by far the 
highlight of the meal (al- 
ready quite tasty up to this 


point). The two warmed 
brown butter cookies 
oozed dark chocolate upon 
breaking open. The brown 
butter ice cream that ac- 
companied them was the 
best substitute for a glass 
of cold milk we’ve ever 
tasted. We agreed after 
cleaning our plates that, 
if there was any doubt be- 
fore, the cookies alone are 
well worth the shuttle ride 
down to Dooby’s. 

Dooby’s is definitely a 
restaurant to add to your 
list of reliables. With a 
constantly changing, fun 
menu, it will no doubt 
lift your spirits during 
a rough week of work. 
Honestly, we think the 
cookies themselves might 
be the solution to world 
peace, but that’s a whole 
other article! When all of 
your friends are insist- 
ing on Iggies for reliable 
dinner that’s close, but 
not too close to campus, 
suggest Dooby’s down 
the block instead, and we 
guarantee you won’t be 
disappointed. 


Seli-representations and how to reconcile them with the truth 


ear your 
voice on 
tape, or 
watch your 
face on 

screen, and it’s alien. Un- 

nerving. Disturbing. 

The few, unfortunate 
times in my life I’ve had 
to sit back and listen to 
the sound of my own 
awkward voicemail mes- 
sage, I have felt the same 
ear-trembling pain that 
comes with nails on a 
chalkboard. But it’s not 
that there’s any particu- 
lar aspect of my voice 
that I wish were different. 
There’s no particular tone 
or inflection that stands 
out as hateful. Rather, it’s 
a nonspecific hatred. An 
irrational sort of aver- 
sion. I hear my voice, and 
all goes to hell. I feel my 
body quite literally being 
siphoned through the pol- 
luted New York sewers, 
my skin being overrun by 
colonies of red ants, my 
intestines shredded like 
Parmesan cheese. Hear- 
ing my voice is my melo- 
dramatic nightmare. But I 
can’t be alone in this fear. 
Self-representations 
never quite turn out how 
we anticipate — no one 
will claim that their pho- 
tographed face. looks ex- 
actly how they’d expect 
it to or that their voice on 


video sounds the same as _ 


heir voice from their own 
pee But really, 

e’re right — they’re not 
os same. No representa- 


re 


tion is right, no recording 
completely true to life. Mi- 
nor tragedy here, but it’s 
time we all face the facts: 
Cameras are wrong. Mi- 
crophones are wrong. We 
don’t actually, completely, 
look the way we do in the 
mirror. No matter how 
careful and precise, ma- 


chines will always distort 


reality, and change the 
people we actually are 
into minorly altered ver- 
sions of ourselves. 

lve been thinking re- 
cently about this quint- 
essential truth: I'll never 
really see myself as I am. 
The public takes in a pic- 
ture of me that I can’t even 


you, and what the public 
would think, and what 
genre the film would be, 
and how it would do at 
the box office, and, hey, 
what exactly is it rated on 
Rotten Tomatoes (or may- 
be that’s just me)? 

It’s fun to imagine a 
world that revolves around 
yourself. Self-centrism is 
strangely, truly, consis- 
tently rewarding. So, yes, 
sometimes I sit in Gilman 
in between attempts to 
write a film analysis of 
Psycho and wonder how 
other people see me and 
what kind of role I play in 
their lives. I've been here 
at Hopkins for less than a 
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self see philosophiz- part of it, and often I catch 
ing my days away like the myself believing that the 


Writing Seminars nerd I 
really am. Does everybody 
see the same me? Am I dif- 
ferent? Am I strange? And 
then, getting a little full of 
myself with it, I question: 
If my life was a movie 
starring Lily Kairis, who 
would I be? 

Yeah — okay. But don’t 
go fooling yourself — 
you've probably asked 
yourself this before, too. 
You've wondered what ac- 
tor or actress would play 


best friends I have now are 
lifelong. But — are they 
really? Are they the soul- 
deep people in the story of 
my life that I believe they 
are? And, even freakier, 
do I matter at all in the 
story of theirs? In Gilman, 
in between badly worded 
paragraphs and messy 
thesis statements, | won- 
der how Lily Kairis, the 
character, would appear in 
the broader movie of my 
friends’ lives. 


I'd hope she'd at least 
be the comic relief. The 
gluten-free weirdo bring- 
ing back dishes of glori- 
ously layered salad to 
her table at the FFC after 
minutes and minutes of 


-plating and preparation. 


She’d be the one who. ac- 
cidentally said “sh*t” in 
front of her friend’s par- 
ents when they took them 
all out to dinner. She’d 
be the one who tried to 
give her leftover chicken 
to a homeless guy on the 
culture walk before Pre- 
O. Ah, yes, Lillian Riegel 
Kairis, the quirky one. 
The special snowflake. 
The comic relief. 

This is the conclu- 
sion I’ve come to, time 
and time again, when 
I mentally walk myself 
through the possibilities 
of my own face appear- 
ing in the metaphorical 
screens of other people’s 
minds. I may be odd, 
I may be sassy, I may 
even be essentially irrel- 
evant (rather not think 
too hard about that one, 
though), but at least, 
in all likelihood, based 
on objective evidence, 
there’s a good chance I’m 
the comic relief spout- 
ing off nonsense and 
having no shame on the 
sidelines. And I suppose 
that’s something to be 
proud of. 

' I do pride myself on 
my humor, on adding 
a level of lighthearted- 
ness to a situation when 


people are taking things 
far too seriously for the 
context. I pride myself 
on looking stupid for 
the sake of a good laugh 
because it’s a maker of 
friendship, because it’s a 
stress relief and because 
— according to the In- 
ternet — it burns calo- 
ries. So like, why not? 
All things considered, 


‘I’m content with the role 


‘T play in this world, and 


the energy I expend into 
it every day. 


It’s terrifying to think 
about how other people 
see you, terrifying to 
imagine it’s anything dif- 
ferent from what you see. 
But this terror is futile. You 
don’t control what other 
people think and how 
they feel, and you'll never 
be able to. Their world is 
theirs and yours is yours. 
The only thing you can 
control is your own world, 
and the person you are in 
it, and for me (gladly) that 
is the proud comic relief. 


COURTESY OF IRYNA YEROSHKO VIA FLICKR 
Becoming aware of how others perceive you is always nerve-racking. 
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Editorials 
SAE suspension wrong, requires reversal 


The Editorial Board stands in firm opposi- 
tion to the disciplinary course the University 
has decided to take against SAE. We view these 
punitive measures as lacking in both propor- 
tionality and basic fairness, and we condemn 
University administrators for their negligent 
erring in attention to precedent and context. We 
urge immediate reconsideration of the case and 
anew punishment to be handed down. 

We strongly believe in accountability, and 
there is no doubt that SAE’s neglectful attitude 
during its party necessitated disciplinary reper- 
cussions. Yet the sanctions imposed by Univer- 
sity officials are draconian and show a clear lack 
of basic understanding of the Hopkins social 
scene by new administrators. 


failed to adequately manage who made it into 
their party. At this party, a minor was allegedly 
sexually assaulted by two men entirely unaffili- 
ated with SAE and/or Hopkins. The party had 
been registered with the University, and the 
brothers of SAE immediately called police and 
worked with law enforcement and the school 
upon being made aware of the potential assault. 

Additionally, the Vice Provost contends that 
SAE had been warned in the past for serving al- 
cohol to minors and controlling guests, but the or- 
ganization was not put on probation (and thus we 
find this uncompelling, as the University clearly 
wasn't too concerned as to officially warn them — 
indeed, what is the meaning of probation if any 
simple prior conversation triggers the highest 
possible punishment short of revoking a chapter?) 

SAE was, by all accounts, a very productive 
part of Greek Life at Hopkins and all along the 
way made responsible decisions. 

PIKE, on the other hand, was a completely 
different story. PIKE, too, was found to have 
served alcohol to minors and to have failed to 
control who entered their party, as well as to 
have disturbed neighbors. Yet PIKE was ac- 
cused of its own members gang raping a party- 
goer. Additionally, PIKE was found to have cre- 
ated a dangerous environment — their house 
had recently been the location of several violent 
encounters, chiefly a stabbing. PIKE had ac- 
crued a long list of disciplinary infractions and 
was on probation at the time of the incident. The 
Vice Provost acknowledged even to The News- 
Letter that “Both groups had disciplinary issues 
in the past but were different in their nature.” 

The inequality in punishments is simply 
unjust, and we call upon the highest levels of 
the Administration to right the wrongs done by 
your subordinates. 

When the Vice Provost writes that the “suspen- 

> sion reflects the gravity of what occurred at SAE 
last November — the report of a young girl sexually 
assaulted during a fraternity party at which mem- 

- bers violated alcohol and conduct policies” even 
after the OIE found that the organization did not 
create a dangerous environment leading to the as- 
‘sault, he is conflating the two and punishing SAE 
for the assault rather than their actions. Additional- 
ly, when he writes, “The sanctions also speak to the: 
ways in which we will continue to hold members of 
our community responsible for creating safe envi- 
ronments at parties and other events,” we take that 
as a not-so-veiled indication that the administra- 
tion is making an example out of SAE rather than 
executing a just disciplinary process. 

For an Administration so insistent that it 
is trying to work with Greek Life to make our 
community safer, these school officials have 
certainly lost a great deal of credibility with this 
decision. The punishment should be reversed 
and remanded back to the Office of Student Life 
for further proceedings consistent with the con- 
text and proportionality of the larger situation. 


The imposition of a full calendar year-long 
suspension, along with an additional full calen- 
dar year-long probation, for providing alcohol 
to minors and failing to adequately manage 
who is able to enter a party is simply absurd on 
its face. While Vice Provost for Student Affairs 
Kevin Shollenberger says in one breath that the 
Office of Institutional Equity (OIE) at the Uni- 
versity “found a lack of evidence that SAE mem- 
bers engaged in behavior that increased the po- 
tential for sexual violence at the party,” he says 
in the next breath, “This suspension reflects the 
gravity of what occurred at SAE last Novem- 
ber,” explicitly stating the connection between 

" the alleged sexual assault and the sanctions 
imposed. Though the Vice Provost says in his 
email that “the dean’s office, however, found 
that fraternity members failed to follow Johns 
Hopkins student conduct policies, contributing 
to an unsafe environment at the party,” the OIE, 
which specifically investigated the incident as it 
related to Title IX and the Sexual Violence Poli- 
cy, found no specific wrongdoing on SAE's part. 

Itis truly tragic what allegedly occurred at that 

party, and we as a community must ensure that 
nothing like this can ever happen again. But SAE 
should not be the scapegoat. They certainly did 
not properly control who was able to enter their 
party. And yet, we all know that in this Hopkins. 
social culture there isn’t a single student group — 
from Lax to Rugby to all other IFC fraternities — 
that checks J-Cards at the door. We all know that 
this could have happened to anyone. 

What is probably most alarming is a brief con- 
textual comparison between two remarkably sim- 
ilar punishments handed down in the past year. 
The first is SAE: suspended for nearly a full year, 
on probation for another, forced to get University 
approval of a plan to contribute to Greek Life, and 
mandated to attend certain training programs. 
The second is PIKE: suspended for one year, no 

probationary period requirements, forced to sub- 
mit a chapter improvement place and attend cer- 
tain training, and forced to leave their house. 

Yet while the punishments are nearly identi- 

cal, the groups’ transgressions could not be more 
apparent, SAE provided alcohol to minors and 


= 


_ Throughout most of its history, Hopkins had _ bar and not their houses, underage ‘drinkers Peis 


_ an on-campus bar in Levering Hall that was ex- _ will not have a place to imbibe=js> = ; 
tremely popular among juniors and seniors. The As with any new program the University 
Rathskeller, or “The Rat,” was a central featureof _ tries to implement, a concern will be lack of stu- 

~ campus nightlife —a disco even more than just _ dent interest. Many people would likely eschew 
an alcohol source. University property when trying to have a good 

The Rat went the way of history, though, and __ time, but past precedent suggests that drinking 
today we are left withlittle more thana small cafe, on campus is more fun than it might seem. And 
aTV and some sofas. But theideaofanon-campus _ for students who don’t fall into the fraternity 
bar, sponsored by the University, hasreturned via __ party scene, a real alternative nighttime alco- 
a somewhat unlikely source: the official recom- _hol-serving hotspot is a very attractive thought. 
mendations of the Alcohol Strategy Group. For the still-skeptical, perhaps the University 

In the wake of the much-publicized alcohol-re- __ could attract more interest for a campus bar if it re- 
lated crimes and misbehavior that have occurred __ vised its rather draconian policy on hard alcohol. 
at Hopkins over the past year, the University com- The strategy group recommended that the Univer- 
piled a task force of students and administrators __ sity begin to actually enforce a policy that no one 
to evaluate the current situation and make recom- _ really knew existed. It declares that at events held 

- mendations on how to improve the safety of Hop- _ by registered student organizations — on campus 

kins drinking culture. The group released its rec- 

ommendations earlier this week. Though much of 
the report emphasizes the need to enforce policy 
that is already in place, the task force had some in- 
triguing ideas, as well as some recommendations 


“The alcohol committee sought a return back 


right now, any fraternity house throwing a party 
and serving their specialty mixed concoction is 
violating University policy. This policy is obvi- 
ously wholly unenforced at the present, and we 
_ donot see a strong value in reaffirming it. Though 
_ hard liquor could be less safe than drinking beer 
_ or wine, attempting to enforce this policy would 
be futile and unsuccessful, and at this early stage, 
__ the policy revisions cannot afford such a blow to 
their legitimacy as an unenforcable provision. 


+ 


fraternity ‘If the University decides to pursue the very 


or off — only wine and beer can be served. So as of 


ay F 
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By WILL MARCUS 


Let me begin this piece by 
saying that I support Israel. I'd 
like to think that this support 
comes from more objective rea- 
sons than my ethno-religious 
background, but it still prob- 
ably plays a far larger role than 
I think. However, this piece is 
not about exactly why I support 
Israel, because last night while 
watching Netanyahu address 
Congress on Fox, I actually felt 
that he gravely overstepped. 
Any time a foreign leader at- 
tempts to influence the foreign 
policy of another country is nota 
good thing. This is exactly what 
Benjamin Natanyahu is doing 
by claiming to be "a representa- 
tive of all the Jewish people" and 
with his aim to discourage con- 
gress from supporting Obama's 
nuclear deal with Iran. 

If the Iran nuclear deal were 

‘ to go through, it would mandate 
inspections by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
limit the type and number of 
centrifuges needed for enrich- 
ment and fulfill replies to IAEA 


OPINIONS 


Netanyahu practices bad diplomacy 


Netanyahu is not wrong that 
Iran currently funds a "global 
terror network,” but the chance 
of these groups getting nuclear 
weapons from Tehran is ex- 
tremely unlikely. It is far more 
unlikely than Iran will even 
get them in the first place for at 
least the next ten years. 

Ultimately I believe that 
Obama's National Security Ad- 
viser Susan Rice was correct in 
saying that it would be inadvis- 
able to "let a totally unachiev- 
able ideal stand in the way of a 
good deal with Iran." What she 
means is that the United States 
cannot make Tehran "unlearn 
the scientific and nuclear ex- 
pertise it already possess." They 
must have a civilian nuclear 
power program because they've 
come too far not to. 

Netanyahu believes that 
the Iranians will continue de- 
veloping new centrifuges and 
proceed on the path to nuclear 
armament while evading in- 
ternational scrutiny. In a brief 
rebuttal, he even claimed that 
the ten-year duration of the 
deal, even if the Iranians ad- 


questions here to the 
about past rules, will 
military ac- | agree with the ple 
tivities. The : : region into 
deals con- sentiment behind chaos when 
ditions also 9 IES OVE 
force Iran to Netanyahu S speech, believe that 
discontinue byt I condemn ten years is 
turning ura- k= a long time, 
nium into the tone, diction, and I be- 
rods used for . : lieve that it 
civilian nu- and rhetoric of his is certainly 
clear power delivery. in Washing- 
or sending. ‘ ton's _ best 

aterial interests to 


Russia. 
With these measures in place, 
Obama hopes to establish one 
year of "breakout time” 
means that. itscoe i 
to cease between 
tries, Iran would still need a 
whole year to develop a weapon. 
In reality, one year of break 
out time will give IAEA inspec- 
tors and intelligence agencies 
plenty of time to detect any 
moves Iran might make toward 
weaponizing their nuclear ma- 
terial. However, Netanyahu 
claims that "Iran's work on ad- 
vanced centrifuges" could make 
that time much slower — and he 
has a lot less faith in the world's 
ability to detect Iran's pivots to- 
ward weaponization. Perhaps 
he failed to read the fine print 
of the proposed deal that would 
restrict Iran to its current centri- 
fuge model which is a leftover 
from the late Soviet Union and 
thus very slow at enriching nu- 
clear fuel. 
Netanyahu also claimed 
_ that "inspectors document vio- 
lations; they don't stop them." 
This is definitely true. It would 
be difficult for a clipboard-tout- 
ing IAEA inspector to stop Iran 
from enriching nuclear fuel 
to dangerous levels by him- 
_ self (unless he's. actually James 
Bond), but the point of inspec- 
tions is simply to let the world 
know what's going on. A sub- 
stantiated report that Iran had 
broken any of the conditions 
of the nuclear deal would jus- 
tify harsh economic sanctions, 
UN Security Council interven- 
tion or possibly even military 
involvement. The world would 
not sit idly by and let Iran de- 
velop nuclear weapons. 
Netanyahu also _ greatly 
-overestimated Iran's influence 
in the region when he claimed 
that "Iran now dominates four 
Arab capitals: Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, Beirut and Sanna. And 
_ if Iran's aggression is left un- 
checked, more will surely fol- 


low." Yes, Iran's influence has— 


- increased substantially in the 
region, but it hasn't made any 
~ territorial acquisitions. Tehran 
simply funds several violent 
__ groups who have taken control 

‘of these places. Iran's funding 


‘ 


substantiate Netanyahu's 


the Middle East a tinder box." 


which nuclear power. That's exactly 


the coun- | 


; pe these organizations does 


keep nucle- 
ar weapons away from Tehran, 
while still allowing civilian 


at tk deal wil 


One LUT eee ae 


gan commented on Feb. 27 to 
Ynet News that Netanyahu has 
"caused Israel the most strate- 
gic damage on Iran." Dagan 
agrees that a nuclear-armed 
Iran would present an exis- 
tential threat to Israel, but she 
argued that Netanyahu's suc- 
ceeded only in making this 
grim prospect more likely. As 
a matter of fact, "the Iranians 
are watching it all unfold and 
they are rubbing their hands 
in glee. They feel like they've 
managed to drive a wedge 
between Israel and its main 
ally, between the little Satan 
and the big Satan." Given that 


Obama cancelled the meet- 
ings he was supposed to have 
with Netanyahu, Tehran has 
no reason to doubt that the 
two nations have reached an 
impasse, and Israel is in no po- 


sition to be weakening its rela- | 
| a little over a year ago. While 


tions with its most important 


ally, especially not by publicly | 
getting involved in American || 


domestic politics. 
Furthermore, Obama was 
not even officially informed 
that Netanyahu was _ sched- 
uled to give his address on 
National television and Amer- 
ica noticed. According to the 
Wall Street Journal, 48 percent 
of registered voters said they 
disapproved of inviting an- 
other foreign leader to speak 
in Congress without the Presi- 


dent’s knowledge. The man re- | 
sponsible for the entire affair | 


was Speaker of the House John 
Boehner. Antics like this will 
only further polarize Ameri- 
can politics. 

Prime Minister Netanyahu 


made a grave. mistake by in- | 


sulting President Obama and 
grandstanding in front of 
Congress the way he did. The 
U.S. will insure that some sort 
of deal passes with Iran, and 
I bet that it's going to be a lot 
tougher than what was pro- 


posed initially. All the Prime | 


Minister accomplished was 
an erosion of relations with 


his most powerful ally in one | 
of the most undiplomatic dis- | 
| sobriety. I was proud of my 


plays I've seen in a long time. 


All of this being said, I gen- | 


uinely believe that the pros- 
pect of Iran having nuclear 
weapons is a grave threat, to 
the entire world. In an ideal 
world, Obama would create.a 
nuclear deal that had no sun- 


~~ energy program. It would also 
Ex Mossad chief Meir Da- 


lift the sanctions if and only if 
Tehran stopped funding .ter- 
rorist organizations across the 
Middle East. In many regards 
I agree with the sentiment be- 
hind Netanyahu's speech, but I 
condemn the tone and diction 
of how he presented his ideas. 
No deal with Iran is far bet- 
ter than a bad deal, and I be- 
lieve that Obama is capable of 
creating a good deal that will 
ensure Iran never becomes a 
nuclear rogue state. 


Will Marcus is a junior Eco- 
nomics and International Studies 
major from Austin, Texas. He is 
the Opinions Editor. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


being sober in college ts 
‘more fun than youd think 


“i oO at ‘S1D 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


I studied abroad in Dub- 
lin, Ireland at Trinity College 


there, I studied, explored the 
city and visited more abbey 
ruins than I can count. I also 
experienced the Irish drink- 
ing culture —I went clubbing, 
listened to unknown 1970s 
American music in bars and 
had epic conversations with 
tipsy 65-year-olds until the 
wee hours. It was wonderful. 


| Exhausting, but wonderful. 


During my six-month stay in 
Ireland, I stayed sober. Not the 
sober of only having a few beers, 
but the sober of not touching 
alcohol at all. My choice not to 
drink was a medical one since 


| even a sip could potentially 


land me in the hospital. 

I was apprehensive about 
studying in Dublin since the 
land of alcohol seems to re- 
quire, well, alcohol. Much to 
my surprise, I found my lack 
of drinking readily accepted 


| by the Irish. In fact, the old, 


red-faced men who had been 
drunk their entire lives were 
my biggest fans. I would sit 
and talk with them in pubs as 
they got more and more ine- 
briated, and every few seconds 
one of them would pat me on 
the shoulder and applaud my 


tenacity and wore my teetotal- 
ism like a badge of honor. 

I've found that this ac- 
ceptance does not cross the 
Atlantic well. When I go out 
in America with my friends, 


| every few minutes I’m asked, 
set and permanently restricted | 


“Just try this drink?” or told, 


It seems impossible for people 
to believe that I can have fun 
without booze. 

It frustrates me that I’m 
made to be an outsider be- 
cause I don’t drink. I feel iso- 
ated when people tell me I’m 
a “rare breed in college” or “I 
could never do that.” These 
statements may seem like com- 
pliments, but in reality they 
highlight how different I am 
from a majority of my peers. 
By not drinking, I become an 
oddity. People think that be- 
cause J don’t drink, I’m there- 
fore judging those who do, 
that I think myself to be supe- 
rior or that I can’t have fun at 
parties. These thoughts make 


people look at me differently 
or try to force alcohol on me so 
that I’ll have fun too. 

None of these beliefs are 
true. Just because I don’t drink 
doesn’t mean I hate alcohol 
and all those who consume 
it. I don’t think of myself as 
any better or worse than peo- 
ple who can drink. It’s just a 
pastime I'll never be able to 
enjoy. I like going to parties 
because being the only sober 
person has its perks — you 
can be whoever you want to 
be, and everyone supports you 
because they’re too drunk to 
judge. It’s a very freeing expe- 
rience. Plus there’s what I call 
“herd alcoholism”: If everyone 
around you is drunk, you feel 
drunk too. 

The only problem I have 
with alcohol is when people try 
to get me to drink it and don't 
listen when I say no. Those of 
you who drink, please respect 
my decision not to drink. I don’t 
care if you make a fool of your- 
self, spill your beer on me or 
puke everywhere. I promise I’m 
having fun, and I don’t think 
any less of you. 

This acceptance doesn’t just 
apply to me. I have a medical ex- 
cuse not to drink, but people who 
choose not to drink shouldn’t 
be treated any differently. They 
shouldn’t feel uncomfortable to 
go to parties or feel unwanted. 
They should be allowed to have 
fun even though drinking isn’t 
their thing. Their decision to be 
sober should be respected. 

People who don’t drink 
go to parties. Don’t let people’s 
judgments get in your way. Stick 
to your beliefs and have fun. If 


“it won't hurt.” you've never ‘been to a party 


‘while sober, it’s quite an experi- 


ence. It might be overwhelming 
at first, but just know that it’s 
going to be crazy going in. Do 
something you’ve never done 
before because you're too scared 
of being judged — refine your 
twerking skills, practice hand- 
stands, dance with a hot guy or 
girl. You're in charge of yourself. 
Don't let other people’s choices 
get in the way of your college 
experience, even if that means 
being the only one sober in a sea 
of drunk people. 


Sarah Stockman is a junior 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
Angeles. She is a Copy Reader for 
The News-Letter. : 


NASA budget cuts abandon human spirit of exploration 


By SHAUN VERMA 


Our reality is shaped by the 
stories we tell each other, by 
our aspirations, by our dreams 
and the realities we choose to 
create from them. Our world 
and its peripheries are defined 
by our ability to reach out and 
explore, to go where no man 
has ever gone before. 

I think that we have stopped 
dreaming. We have stopped 
exploring. 

Space: the infinite, un- 
known frontier. At one point 
in time, space used to be the 
ultimate goal for humanity. 
Nations worked tirelessly to 


win the space race. People 
diéd to reach space. We almost . 


went to war Over space. 
In 2011, the United States 
gave up our ffansport to space. 
The shuttle program was cut by 
NASA because it was deemed 
expensive and unnecessary. 
This was previously the Unit- 
ed States’s primary method of 
transport to outer space. These 
days the U.S. “hitches” rides to 
orbit at Russian launch sites or 
via private shuttles from com- 
panies like SpaceX. 
_ This year Congress cut $200 


‘a 


million of NASA’s budget. This 
comes after hundreds of mil- 
lions being cut year after year 
by “reprioritizations” and 
“budget allocations” brought 
on by our constant debt crises. 
Earth Science space technol- 
ogy like satellites and Earth- 
observing missions have been 
cut along with Astrophysics 


.and larger planetary physical 


sciences. 

The drive for the new fron- 
tier is not being lost simply 
because of budget cuts, Con- 
gressional gridlock or the last 
round of midterm elections. 
Our national budget mirrors 
our values. It’s no coincidence 


that the U.S. spends more on 


the military than the next 10 
countries put together. Ben- 
jamin Franklin once said, 


“Those who would give up 


essential liberty, to purchase 
a little safety deserve neither 


liberty nor safety.” Space is: 


an infinite frontier. Space is 
liberty, and we have aban- 
doned ‘our pursuit of it par- 
tially to continue to fund our 
preposterously large military. 
Overwhelming foreign policy 
commitments are keeping U.S, 
leadership eyes on the ground 


and away from the clouds. 

We have this phenomenon 
in the U.S. which isn’t seen in 
most parts of the world. We 
have tunnel vision — we only 
look to what is going on in our 
lives during that specific in- 
stant in time. We pay attention 
to what TV show we are going 
watch later tonight or what 
homework assignment is due 
later this week. We focus on 
ourselves and what is around 
us instead of looking outward. 
We are completely satisfied 
living in our microcosm. 

What happened to our de- 
sire to explore? What hap- 
pened to our ability to dream 


_of new places? What happened 


to comic books filled with 
caricatures of Martian chil- 
dren invading Earth? Are the 
three hours of Interstellar a re- 
placement for the thousands 
of hours our parents spent on 
these kinds of comic books? 

I think that our. drive to ex- 
plore has been diminished by our 
eroding imaginations. Instead 
of dreaming beyond the strato- 
sphere we content ourselves with 


toiling like sweatshop workers 


behind office desks to make min- 
imum wage. And for what? 


mY 


We work toward building 
up our 401(k)s and securing a 
good living so that we can give 
our children a good education. 
We work so that we can buy — 
nice cars, and after that we 
can sell our cars so that we can 
buy bigger and nicer cars with 
mahogany interiors and XM 
radios. We work toward pro- 
motions in our jobs so we can 
leave and get better jobs with 
better pay that give bonuses 
(which we can then spend on 
nicer cars of course). We toil © 
and strive just so that we can 
spend our retirements on golf 
courses. We work to build a | 
buffer between ourselves and 
the challenges of the future, — 
constantly striving to bolster 
ourselves from the unknown, © 
insulating ourselves from 
our fears. Our future is in the 
stars, and we need to begin to 
turn our eyes upward. 

What would Galileo ex-. 


- plore? What would Coperni- 


cus come to see? With Auriga, 
Aquarius, Canis Major, lost in 
the consumption of the city. 


Shaun Verma is a sophomore 
Public Health major from Al- 
pharetta, Ga. ? ia 
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In Baltimore, 44 pedestrians were killed 
by cars in 2008. Behind the wheel or on 
your feet, be careful out there. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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Movies outlast the Oscars at Baltimore theaters 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Oscar Sunday is long 
gone (if measured by 
homework completed), 
but many of the movies 
that won the most pres- 
tigious awards are still 
playing in Baltimore. 
Although some of these 
movies have already 
come out on DVD and 
live streaming, there’s 
nothing like seeing them 
in theaters. 

So this weekend, dur- 
ing one of your many 
quick, two-hour breaks, 
head to the movie theater 
instead of binge-watch- 
ing a show or moaning 
about how you should 
really be writing that pa- 
per. At least‘you can ar- 
gue you did something 
productive. 

The Charles Theatre 
is currently playing Bird- 
man, which won Best Pic- 
ture, Best Director and 
Best Original Screenplay. 
If you're a fan of excel- 
lent acting, directing 


and editing, this is the 
movie for you. The film 
stars Michael Keaton 
as an actor trying to be 
recognized as not just 
the superhero he played 
when he was younger. 
Although I don’t believe 
Birdman should have won 
Best Original Screenplay 
or Best Picture due to 
its lack of plot and com- 
petition with Boyhood, 
respectively, it’s still a 
remarkable film and has 
some of the best direct- 
ing I’ve seen in a long 
time. 

The. Charles Theatre 
is also currently playing 
all of the Oscar-nomi- 
nated Live-Action Shorts 
and Animated Shorts. 
The Phone Call, starring 
Sally Hawkins and Jim 
Broadbent, won for best 
Live-Action, and Feast, 
which premiered before 
Big Hero 6, won for Ani- 
mated Short. Although I 
haven't seen any of the 
shorts, I always want to, 
because I’m impressed 
by the creators’ abilities 


& 


se 


to compress all the ups 
and downs of a movie 
into such a short period 
of time. 

The Senator  The- 
atre is playing American 
Sniper, Selma, Still Alice 
and Whiplash. Of these 
four movies, only Still 
Alice wasn’t nominated 
for Best Picture. My fa- 
vorite movie of the year 
was Whiplash, which was 
nominated for five Acad- 
emy Awards and won 
three, including Best 
Supporting Actor for 
J.K. Simmons. Whiplash 
blew my mind. I went to 
see it expecting it to be 
good, but it is amazing. 
For anyone who hasn’t 
seen it, drop everything, 
and go see it right now. 
The acting is superb, the 
editing and _ directing 
are unique, the music is 
great and the script is 
fantastic 

Still Alice is also sup- 
posed to be quite good 
and an interesting look at 
early-onset Alzheimer’s 
disease. Although I have 


yet to see it, it’s on my list | 


of movies to see since Ju- 
lianne 


Moore won Best 


Actress. Perhaps I'll head | 


over to the Senator this 


weekend and check it out. | 


American Sniper and 
Whiplash are also playing 


at the Landmark Harbor | 


East. However, 
the Senator, Harbor East 


unlike | 


is playing The Theory of | 
Everything about the ro- | 


mance between Stephen 
and Jane Hawking. Ed- 
die Redmayne, who plays 
Hawking, won Best Ac- 
tor, and the movie is 
worth seeing for his per- 
formance alone. If you're 
in the mood for love rath- 
er than just science, you 
should definitely see this 
movie. 


Whether you are look- | 
ing for a critically ac- | 


claimed film that’s been 


winning awards left and | 


right or you just want 
to spend a gloomy Sat- 
urday watching a fluffy 
chick-flick, Baltimore’s 
local theaters will not 
disappoint. 
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The Senator Theatre in Baltimore is currently showing Oscar-nominated films American Sniper, Selma, Still Alice and Whiplash. 


Events in Baltimore this weekend 


’ PIXABAY.COM 


Healthy First Saturday 
Port Discovery Children’s Museum 
March 7, 10 a.m. 


Beat that winter hibernation routine this weekend by 
stopping by the Healthy First Saturday community 
health fair! With nine stations ranging from a Middle 
Eastern Creative Movement to a UMBC Health Fair, there 
will be something healthy for everyone to enjoy. 


Women’s History Month 


> 


B&O Railroad Museum 
March 6-8, 10 a.m. 


March kicks off Women’s History Month, and you can 


join in on the celebration of women and their contribu- 


tions to society all weekend. Learn about women’s mark 
on the railroad industry and travel in general through 
exhibits and galleries, presented by Amtrak. 


_WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


’ 
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Howl at the Moon is a Baltimore piano bar at the Power Plant. 


Howl at the Moon: 


Being a legal senior 


By LAUREN EVANS 
Copy Editor 


Now that I’ve turned 
I can go out every 
weekend and enjoy lots 
of bars and entertain- 


| ment! Or so I thought on 


my birthday. However, 


| as most of you know 


all too well, I sadly still 


| have tons of classwork 
| and studying to do. Plus, 


I’m basically broke. So 
would I love to go and 
see live shows and ex- 
plore great bars and res- 
taurants every weekend? 
Absolutely! Do I have the 
time and money? No, not 
really. 


This past weekend, ae 


finally got out. Lesca 


from campus v ia the 


| JHMI, snuck downtown 


on the free Charm City 
Circulator and = slunk 
into Howl at the Moon, 


| a chain bar at the Power 


Plant. I will admit that 
the crowd at Howl is gen- 
erally older than your 
average college kids, so 
my friends and I were 
definitely the youngest 
people there. My friend 
had won a package deal 
to get his first couple 
drinks free and our first 
couple drinks cheap. 


Hint: this deal, which 


you can enter every time 
you go, is incredibly easy 
to win. 

The point of this deal, 
of, course, is that once 
you've been lured in by 
cheap drinks and _tal- 
ented musical covers of 
pop music and you're 
having a great time sing- 
ing and dancing along, 
you then see all these 
people walking around 
with enormous buckets 


| of colorful alcohol with 


straws. There’s also a 
waitress with jello shots 
in big, plastic syringes 
and, before you know it, 
you've spent your entire 
grocery budget. 

But take heart! Oc- 
casionally you can get 
free buckets. My friend 
earned one in a dance 
contest once, and an- 
other night, some very 
iene ladies at the 


table next to us gave us 
their extras after order- 
ing with eyes too big for 
their stomach. Or per- 
haps it was because they 
wanted to live vivacious- 
ly through the college 
students eagerly gulping 
down a bucket of a sug- 
ary, alcoholic concoction 
through bendy straws. 
That being said, I hon- 
estly had a wonderful 
time. I was out with my 
friends and away from 
the stress of school and 
responsibilities. The best 
part was thatI didn’t have 
to worry about looking 


hot, dancing well or liv- 


ing up to anyone’s expec- 
tations besides my 


enced a bit to great, live 


music with my friends 
that have been with me 
since freshman year. I 
drank obscenely color- 
ful drinks in strangely 
shaped cups. I had fun. 
Going to Howl at the 
Moon on my rare free 
weekend is not where I 
thought would be as a 
senior in college. I pic- 
tured myself exploring 
hipster bands and _ fre- 
quenting eccentric bars. I 
thought I would become 
a connoisseur of differ- 
ent kinds of wines and 
beers, and I assumed I 
would have more free- 
dom than ever before. 
While in a lot of ways 
I do have an amazing 
kind of freedom here at 
Hopkins, for which I am 
very grateful, I now un- 
derstand that 20-some- 
thing stress. Life is a lot 
more stressful and busy 
than I could have ever - 
imagined. But I have 
to say that despite the 
crowd and cheesy atmo- 
sphere of it all, I had a 
great time at Howl, and © 
I didn’t have to worry 
about stress or judgment. 
As a legal senior, I have 
the freedom to enjoy all 
the cool bars and enter- 
tainment that Baltimore 
has to offer. I’ve just, also 
realized that Hopkins and 
Baltimore have a lot more 
to offer than bars, and I 
have a lot more I want. 


ce ceeeeeeecneeseteeneeteeneenecnset tea The weekend’s calendar at avers 


| Friday, March 6— 
AIA Baltimore Spring Lecture Series: Outliers 
_ Mica Brown Center, Falvey Hall, 6 p.m. 


Saturday, March 7 ny 


B&O Historic Roundhouse Turntables Demonstration — The Importance of Being radar: Aol . os 
B&O Ratlroil Museum, 10 am. | 


Fells Point Haunted PubWalk 
Outside Max’s Taphouse, 7pm. | 


Sunday, March 8 
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Magnolia concludes 19th Bubble Over Green exhibit displays cinematic chaos 
annual Hopkins Film Festival 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


From Feb. 26—March 1, 
the Johns Hopkins Film 
Society hosted the 19th 
annual Johns Hopkins 
Film Festival. The festival 
is carefully curated, and 
this year’s lineup includ- 
ed a wide range of genres, 
from classic films like 
Chaplin’s The Kid to for- 
eign shorts and student 
films. The final screening 
of the festival, Magno- 
lia (1999), was shown in 
35mm and held in Shriver 
hall on Sunday. Watching 
the film on a big screen 
was definitely worth trek- 
king through the slush. 

Magnolia, directed by 
Paul Thomas Anderson, 
follows the lives of sev- 
eral characters, from the 
very young to the very 
old, that at first appear 
to be unrelated to one 
another. The cast is an 
impressive one, featur- 
ing Tom Cruise, Philip 
Seymour Hoffman and 
Julianne Moore. The film 
moves quickly between 
the characters’ storylines, 
and at first, gives the im- 
pression of being some- 
thing of a patchwork 
piece. It’s difficult to ori- 
ent oneself in the film, 
and because there are so 
many characters to intro- 
duce, their personal sto- 
rylines are hard to follow. 

The characters give 
the impression of having 


however, which make 
them truly unique, be- 
lievable and lovable. The 


Paul Rucker periorms cello, talks art with students — 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
~ Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Musician, composer 
and visual artist Paul 
. Rucker entertained a 
small group of Hop- 
kins students on Feb. 26 
with his unconventional 
performance style and 
thought-provoking art 
pieces. As the first in- 
stallment of Baltimore 
Artist Meetups (BAM) 
spring. season, Rucker 
performed multiple 
improvisational _ cello 
pieces in the John Astin 
_ Theatre. . 

Originally from Se- 
attle, Rucker has recently 
relocated to Baltimore in 
order to serve as a resi- 
dent research fellow at 
the Maryland Institute 
College of Art (MICA) 
for the 2013-2014 aca- 
demic year and to pres- 
ent his own exhibition ti- 


i 


characters range from the 
spokesperson for Seduce 
and Destroy, a handbook 
for men on how to interact 
with women, to a child 
trivia star. 

Upon closer inspec- 
tion, the characters, as 
diverse as their motives 
may be, share many of 
the same emotions and 
desires. They are vulner- 
able — vulnerable to the 
impressions others have 
about them and vulnera- 
ble regarding the love that 
they do, or do not, receive 
and the love they would 
like to give. Anderson 
proves to audiences that 
regardless of how differ- 
ent these characters may 
seem, this vulnerability 
is common among all hu- 
man beings. 

He does not, however, 


only leave the audience | 


with this hackneyed in- 
sight. The ending of the 
film is extraordinary and 
surprising, throwing the 
audience and its charac- 
ters out of reality and its 
sensibility. 

Anderson _interjects 
the absurd, setting the 
characters and the audi- 
ence straight. As emo- 
tional as these characters 
and their lives may be, 
life can only be taken so 
seriously. By adding a 
dimension of ridiculous- 
ness to the end of his film, 
Anderson not only frees 
his characters from the 
weightiness of their situ- 
ations, but also reminds 


ys 
sible to become too self- 
absorbed with our own 
See FILM, pace B5 


By MOLLY YOUNG 
Staff Writer 


Victoria Fu, a visual 
artist who received her 
B.A. from Stanford Uni- 
versity and M.F.A. from 
CalArts, opened her lat- 
est’ exhibition, Bubble 
Over Green, on Monday 
night in the former KA- 
GRO building located in 
Station North. 

Fu, who currently _re- 
sides in San Diego and 
Los Angeles, is being 
hosted by The Contempo- 
rary, Baltimore’s nomadic 
contemporary art muse- 
um. Bubble Over Green is 
The Contemporary’s first 
formal project since re- 
opening in 2013, follow- 
ing a successful speaker 
series entitled Co-Hosts, 
which brought notable 
names to the art space 
including Andrew W.K. 
and the Geurilla Girls. 

The exhibition’s open- 
ing reception on Feb. 23 
was preceded by a lec- 
ture given by Fu herself 
in MICA’s Fred Lazarus 
Auditorium. 

Fu’s work takes char- 
acteristic elements of 
film — narrative, char- 
acter and setting — and 
fragments them across a 
space to generate holis- 
tic chaos. As soon as the 
viewer feels they have 
successfully latched onto 
a concrete storyline or 
persona, the screen will 
flicker, a jump cut will 
change the scenery or 
an audio clip will come 
through the speakers 
and consequently dis- 

anything that te 


“Artis about 
ourselves watch some- 
thing,” Fu said. 


tled Rewind. At MICA, he 
guides students through 


the concept of adding. 


sound to art and has 
helped with the Empathy 
Project, performances 
and conversations meant 
to inspire cross-cultural 
discussions. 

After a brief introduc- 
tion describing his ex- 
perienced music career, 
Rucker immediately took 
to the stage to grab a hold 
of his aged, faded cello. 
The small stage was clut- 
tered with various props 
as Rucker introduced stu- 
dents to his unique play- 
ing style. 

He scraped his bow 
against the cello’s body 
to produce a harsh, splin- 
tering sound, sang into 
the cello’s holes and beat 
his hands against the 


.wood to provide a per- 


cussion effect. To create 
an overall cohesive piece, 


_ COURTESY OF SHANNON PIPPS 
Paul Rucker demonstrated his improvisational cello-playing style at a concert for Hopkins students. 


Rucker also recorded all 
of these sounds onto a 
looping device, which he 
controlled through a foot 
pedal. 

He managed to layer 
these unique sounds 
while also incorporating 
the classic cello melody. 
Whenever the looped 
recording grew too cha- 
otic, Rucker paused the 
sound with a simple 
pedal click. Growing 
tired of playing the same 
symphony pieces in the 
same manner, Rucker 
explained that he de- 
veloped this improvisa- 
tional style because he 
enjoys the freshness of 
never performing the 
same sound the same 
way twice. 

_ After his musical per- 
formance, Rucker tran- 
sitioned to discuss the 
artworks and concepts 
featured in his latest ex- 


4 


watching 


These are the main 
components of the in- 
stallment Velvet Peel 1&2, 
a combination of looped 
videos projected high on 
a portion of the main gal- 
lery wall called the frieze. 
The videos star two red- 
haired dancers who inter- 
act with ever-changing 
backgrounds, primarily 
of natural scenery and 
various desktop screens. 
New textures, like water 
droplets or steam, layer 
over the setting to hint 
at everyday immersions, 
like a shower or a rain- 
storm, but they never 
quite fit with the rest of 
the setting. 

The dancers, two am- 
biguous members of a 
variant universe whose 


D.be nan 


simple 
screen-style swipe, seem 


interchangeable. Howev- 


er, rather than using their 


“touch” 


hibit, Rewind, his largest | 
display to date, which is | 


currently on display at 
the Creative Alliance. 
The exhibit centers 


social injustices evident 
in America’s past and 
present culture. Rucker 
maintained a conversa- 
tional, casual tone with 
his audience and even 
provided 
newspapers that further 
explained his art. 
Rucker also used a 
slideshow and _ video 
clips to demonstrate 
some of the socially con- 
scious art pieces he cre- 
ates. For instance, one 
video clip showed indi- 
vidual colored lights il- 
luminating a darkened 
map of the United States 
in order to indicate the 
vast amount of prisons 
still functioning in the 
country. 
He also _ scrolled 
through pictures of a 
collection of woodwork 
sculptures that all main- 
tained the resemblance 


‘to a cello’s body. Despite 


the uniform design, 
Rucker explained that he 
adds details like paint or 
wood texture in order to 


* dedicate each piece to a 


specific victim of societal 
injustice without being 
too literal. 

- Rucker’s other works 


also make a bold state- _ 
-ment. on America’s con- 


troversial racial and so- 

cial issues and its often 

repressed history. He 

does not shy away from 

startling imagery like 
See RUCKER, Pace B5 


supplemental - 


hands to perform this ges- 
ture, Fu audibly directs 
the dancers to use their 
butts instead, a move she 
said was her own take 
on the way humans so 
rapidly internalize touch 
screen interface language. 
In her artist lecture, 
Fu described her pecu- 
liar gut reaction to the 
discovery of touch screen 
gesture. charts, publicly 
published illustrations of 
screen swipe maneuvers 
for every type of smart- 
phone. These gestures 
have become part of our 
bodies’ own _ interfaces 
without us even realizing 
it. She emphasized the im- 
portance of more broader 
sensory experience. 
“Acknowledging more 


COURTESY OF MOLLY YOUNG 
Victoria Fu’s latest art exhibit utilizes constantly changing video footage in order to confuse the viewer. 


screen by the far left gal- 
lery window, practically 
in a room of its own. Fu 
prefaced the work in 
her lecture, saying that 
it was the result of her 
“thinking about layers of 
post-production.” 

A 13-minute loop with 
color and sound, Bubble 
Over Green inverts a nor- 
mal artistic process with 
layering and movement. 
Two different pairs of 
hands — a man’s and a 
woman’s — put down 
multiple sheets of colored 
or metallic paper and lay 
bubble wrap over them. 

However, the hands 
ultimately tear or scrape 
away at what could have 
been a finished product 

in order to start all over 


and more what your. again..In.addition. to the 


your eyes,” Fue said. She 
manipulated basic touch 
screen gestures in “Vel- 
vet Peel” to highlight 


this concept. 
Meanwhile, the ex- 
hibition’s eponymous 


film Bubble Over Green 
plays on an eye-level flat 


~ body encounters, not just physical action of layer- 


ing that the hands carry 


-out, the video itself has 


several tiers of depth, and 
the hands often disappear 
or blur under a layer they 
have just produced. 
For all of her current 
artwork’s' visual. and 
See BUBBLE, pace B4 


Russian film Leviathan 


around the racial and | 


shows complex personae 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Amid the serene still- 
ness of the Russian coun- 
tryside, the gentle skate of 
whales and the stoic pres- 
ence of white cliffs lies the 
tumultuous narrative of 
Leviathan, a Russian film 
co-written and directed 
by Andrey Zvyagintsev. 
Although advertised as a 
commentary on the will of 
the common man against 
a corrupt government, the 
film soon evolves into a 
more intricate story fo- 
cused on the complexity 
of human relationships, 
particularly when placed 
under stress. 

‘The context —_— for 
this tale is introduced 
through an expansive, 
sun-drenched camera 
shot of the main charac- 
ter, Kolya (Alexei Sere- 
briakov), and his old 
friend, Dmitriy (Vladi- 
mir Vdovichenkov), 
locked in a_ familiar 
embrace at a local train 
station. Dmitriy, a suc- 
cessful lawyer living in 
Moscow, has journeyed 
to the small port town 
of Pribrezhny to assist 
Kolya in his struggle 
to defend his property 
against the mayor (Ro- 
man Madyanov), who 


v 


wants build on the wa- 


terfront property. 

However, rather than 
helping his friend to 
save the ancestral home, 
Dmitriy instead creates 
a storm of mistrust and 
anguish when he has an 
affair with Kolya’s wife, 
Lilya (Elena Lyadova). 

This multifaceted, 
emotionally complex 
narrative could have eas- 
ily become outlandish or 
even absurd if not for the 
strong acting by each cast 
member. As Kolya, Sere- 
briakov first embodies a 
stern, solid man whose 
sole objective is to main- 
tain possession of his 
home. However, as the 
story continues, the ac- 
tor manages to convey 
the cracks in this solid 
exterior until Kolya is 
entirely vulnerable and 
shown weeping in an of- 
fice chair. 

Also perfectly cast 
are Vdocichenkov and 
Lyadova as Dmitriy and 
Lilya, characters who 
struggle with the moral- 
ity of their actions and 
their loyalties to Kolya. 
In addition, it’s difficult’ 
to imagine another actor 
playing the vindictive, 
darkly comical Mayor 
Vadim Shelevyat despite 
_ See LEVIATHAN, pace B5 
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Visual artist opens new Jupiter Ascending fails with convoluted plot 
show in Studio North 


BUBBLE, rrom B3 
auditory stratums, it’s 
hard to believe that only 
a decade ago Fu began 
working with simple 
16mm film. She used this 
as a starting point for 
her artist lecture, first 
projecting a digital rep- 
resentation of a plain cel- 
luloid image. 

“What about the ma- 
terial and _ technological 
process has changed the 
Way we represent time 
and space?” Fu asked her 
audience. 

While she acknowl- 
edged the obsolete na- 
ture of many of these 
processes, Fu still man- 
aged to explore their ar- 
tistic potential. 

“There’s something 
cinematic about what re- 
mains,” Fu said. 

She sees no need to 
discard the old meth- 
ods or try to force the 
idea that movies are still 
exciting and _ relevant, 
citing the unusually 
strained atmosphere at 
the 2015 Oscars as an 
example of this rhetoric. 
She wants to take both 
the remains of so-called 
“post-cinema” in stride 
to produce new, mean- 
ingful work. 

“It’s up to artists to 
push new formats,” she 
said. 

In addition to her cin- 
ematic art, Fu’s exhibition 
also included two neon 
works. These too draw 
not only upon her earlier 
thoughts concerning the 
intersection of touch screen 
interfaces and human 
physicality, but also upon 
the gallery space itself. 

At the nighttime 
opening, “Pinch-Zoom” 
glowed bright blue as 
it methodically _ flick- 
ered between the two 
finger formations of the 


touch screen zoom pro- 
cess, projecting its light 
through the window 
and onto the KAGRO 
parking lot. On a white 


wall at the other end of | | 


the gallery, the red neon 
“Ribbon-Swipe” 
more like an artistic 
manifestation of a danc- 
er’s wistful movements 


looked | 


than those of a standard | By 


touch screen user. 


Again Fu invites the | 


beholder to recognize his 


or her own subconscious | 


actions within those she 
displays and where those 
actions fit in the scope of 
their everyday lives. 

Perhaps the most im- 
pressive aspect of the 
Bubble Over Green exhi- 
bition lies in its ability 
to make the audience 
think about the gallery 
space as well as their 
place in it. 

Glowing neons ref- 
erence familiar tech- 
nology, related audio 
emanates from all parts 


of the room, and narra- | 
tives deconstruct to the | 


point where “putting 
yourself in the charac- 
ter’s shoes” is no longer 
feasible. All the while 
the viewers must try to 


position themselves in | 
the fragmentary quality | 


of it all. 


mechanics of film and 
communication flow 
seamlessly into a pro- 
duction’s framework, 
Victoria Fu’s art emerges 
as a unique participant 
in the both the world of 
the moving image and 
the new age of interac- 
tive technology. 
Bubble Over 
on view at 101 W. North 
Avenue in Station North, 


from 4-8 p.m. Wednes- | 
days through. Sundays | 


from now until April 3. 


Green is 


COURTESY OF BAGO GAMES VIA FLICKR 


f screenwriters, direc- 
tors and producers 
Andrew and Lana 
Wachowski have 
proven anything over 
the years, it’s that any film 
they make will either be 
one of two things: a visual- 


| Jupiter Ascending’s plot is unfortunately convoluted and contrived. 


stories to become so con- 
trived or convoluted that 
they almost cease to exist 
entirely (examples include 
Speed Racer and the Matrix 
sequels). Equally unfortu- 
nate for the Wachowskis 
is their most recent film, 


ly stunning masterpiece or Jupiter Ascending, which 
a convoluted falls prey 
mess. : to this is- 
Perhaps Tim Freborg sue more 
most ac- : so than any 
claimed for Flashframe Film other film 
creating : they’ve pro- 
the Matrix Reviews duced. 
films, the Despite 


Wachowskis have a num- 


| ber of extremely creative 
In a time when the | 


and _ well-crafted titles 
on their resumes includ- 
ing Cloud Atlas and V for 


Vendetta. The most notable - 


aspect of their films lies in 
their expertise in world- 


crafting. Be it a dystopian 


England or a computer- 
ized Hell, Wachowski 
films always promise to 
take audiences to new 
and interesting worlds. 
Unfortunately the Wa- 
chowskis also have a nas- 
ty habit of going entirely 
too far with their writing, 


| oftentimes allowing their 


sporting some impressive 
visual effects and a back- 
story that has fantastic 
promise, the film never 
really manages to evoke 
that sense of an other- 
worldly place similar to 
that of The Matrix. In fact, 
the film’s biggest failure 
is that it provides entirely 
too little setup and expla- 
nation for anything. 
Jupiter Ascending tells 
the story of a young 
woman named _ Jupiter 
(Mila Kunis), an un- 
ambitious woman who 
spends her life cleaning 
the homes of the wealthy. 


Future Brown's album features a variety of artists 


BY THOMAS 
BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 

Future Brown is the 
musical collaboration » 
of producers Asma Ma- 
roof, Daniel _ Pineda 
(Nguzunguzu), JCush 


and Fatima AlQadiri, all 
of whom have roots in 
Los Angeles, New York 
or Kuwait. This is their 
self-entitled LP and first 
studio album following 
a four track EP released 
in 2014 by Warp Records, 
who has signed groups 
such as Death Grips and 
Flying Lotus. 

Future Brown’s self- 
entitled release combines 
the influences of mini- 
malist electronica and 
IDM with southern hip- 
hop and pop rap. 

_ Subbasses and warped 
bell synths form the dis- 
tinct sound of this album. 
The sound retains the raw 
intensity of East Coast 
beats fused with reverb- 
ridden European electron- 
ica. While the beats across 
Future Brown are generally 
very intelligent and well- 
eats ae} the nature of 
hip-hop is that rappers are 
placed front and center. 
This is not the case in this 
album, which both adds to 
and detracts frony its over- 
all quality. 
‘the 11-track album 
cycles through various 
rap features, giving the 
: Cae an incon- 


as 19-year-old Chicago 
rapper Tink, fit into this 
album perfectly and 
create a powerfully de- 
signed unique sound of 
electronica-infused hip- 
hop. However, on many 
other tracks, the hooks 
and verses are so weak 


that they not only distract 
_ from the beats but active- 


ly drag drown the entire 
track. The grossly played 
out and poorly written 
features of Sicko Mobb 
and Johnny May Cash are 
examples of this. 

- Opening track “Room 


- 302” features young Chi- 


cago rapper Tink. Tink’s 


‘success has been com- 
_ pared to that of Lauryn 
Hill, who gained promi- 
nence in the Chicago rap _ 
scene. This track ee 
intense percussion and 

_ precise synth lines over a 
ipend eecys 5 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Future Brown's latest album Eee inspiration from various genres. 


of the catchiest hooks on 
the entire album. Tink 
makes another appear- 
ance alongside New Or- 
leans rapper 3DNa’tee on 
the closing track of this 
album “Wanna Party 


-(Remix).” 


“Talking Bands (feat. 
Shawnna and DJ Victori-~ 
ouz)” is one of the most 
well-designed tracks on 


this album, featuring re- 


verberating choral synths 
and percussion __ that 
ranges from minimalism 
to southern trap, all the 
while playing off of mod- 
ulated bells and a dron- 
ing bass. Chicago rapper 


Shawnna showcases par- — 


ticularly attons verses, on: 
this track. — 
One of ‘the. most ‘ine 
triguing aspects of this 


album was the diversity 
_of the rap features, which 


SR a a 


; Hees 


geographic influences 
and imusical eras. In ad- 
dition, half of the rappers 


featured on this album 
. were female. 


This be- 
came increasingly appar- 
ent as these artists often 
outperformed their male 
counterparts (with the 
exception of Roachee and 


- Timberlee). 


‘Recent controversy 
involving Future Brown 
emerged after Red 
Bull music critic Alex 
Macpherson’s negative 
review was revoked by 
the website and replaced 
by a glowing. interview 
with the group. This is 
likely a result of Red 
Bull’s partnership with 
Warp Records. 

In addition, Meaghan 
Garvey of Pitchfork re- 
leased a fair but critical 
review of the album, not- 
ing that Future Brown's 
musical ambitions sur- 
passed the actual musi- 
cal ideas featured on the 
album. Fatima Al Qa- 
diri of Future Brown re- 
sponded to this ‘on Face- 
book by calling these 
reviews “attacks” with 
“no factual bearing.” 

Although Future 
Brown’s. album has its 


conceptual high points, 
the social media fallout 
is simply not worth what 


the album has to offer. 


Future Brown is a decent | 
sab album for a group | 
experi- 
with rappers ip. | 
hte secs es musi- | 


roducers — 


Despite her mundane 
life, she soon finds her- 
self pulled into a power 
struggle from the stars. 
Apparently Earth is the 
most recent target of a 
family of entrepreneur- 
ial alien royalty whose 
job is to create, grow and 
harvest new life forms 
in order to process them 
into some form of youth- 
preserving cosmetic. 
After the matriarch of 
this alien dynasty dies, her 
children squabble among 
themselves as to what is to 
be done with Earth and the 
future industry. After one 
of the aliens targets Jupiter 
for reasons unknown, she 
is saved by supersoldier 
Caine Wise (Channing 
Tatum). As the two travel 
together, Jupiter begins 


twists come out of absolute- 
ly nowhere, unnecessary 
characters are introduced 
constantly and the story 
gives little clear direction 
on where precisely it wants 


to g0. Most of the: storytell- | 


ing is civen through expo- ¢ A 


sition dumps directed to 
inform Jupiter and much of 
the plot just consists of her 
moving from place to place 
waiting for someone else to 
explain the plot to her. 
Unfortunately, this 
style of exposition dump 
affords Jupiter very little 
room to grow as a char- 
acter. Despite clearly 
growing into a new 


woman over the course_ 


of the film, nothing 
about her development 
feels earned. She simply 
travels to a new location, 
learns something new 
and_ reboots. . Nothing 
within her development 
feels meaningful or com- 


pelling. Seeing as the en- 


tire film is about Jupiter 
coming to terms with her 
larger destiny, this is a 
particularly huge failing. 

New characters are in- 
troduced to the story al- 
most completely through 
to the end, and each new 
character is given very 
little time to actually de- 
velop before being cast 
aside in favor of the next 
plot point. Sean Bean’s 
character in particular 
feels especially wasted in 
this category. 

Despite being intro- 
duced as a vital ally,and 
longtime comrade to the 
Caine character, he’s given 


surprisingly little to do. 
Once Jupiter is taken off to 
the next exposition dump 
his character is more or 
less forgotten completely. 
The same can be said 
of Tuppence Middleton’s 
character who seems to 
have been written into 
the film for the sole pur- 
pose of explaining key 
plot elements. On the 
whole it just feels like 
such a waste of talent to 
cast these actors into roles 
that ultimately serve no 
real purpose. And, to be 
honest, wasteful is the 
best way to describe this 
film as a whole. It was a 
wasted opportunity. 
Admittedly its visu- 
als are stunning. While 
perhaps not reaching the 
visual beauty of films like 


to discover Interstellar 
precisely or Gravity, 
_how she fits the  film’s 
into this sci-fi ele- 
grand pow- JUPITER ments are 
er struggle, ASCENDING handled 
and she i ee quite well, 
must decide Se ar making the 
for herself Starring: Mila film very 
Kunis, Channing : 
what stance Tafum Eddi pleasing 
she will take alprelt 3 to the eye. 
_ ||Redmayne 
on the pres- : 5 The ac- 
Directors: Andy : 
ervation : tion scenes 
Wachoski and Lana 
of planet : are well- 
Wachowshi 
Earth. a he, choreo- 
In case it Run Time: raphed 
: 127 min uae 
wasn’t clear : te and the 
: Rating: PG-13 ; 
from the Slavinglati musical 
summary, ty MA ai : N composi- 
the plot of |/HOyts West Nursery W tion, ‘whil 
p ion, while 
- +. . Cinema 14, AMC : 

this film is Loews White46 nothing 
an absolute : special, 
cobbled maintains 
mess. . Plot the atmo- 


sphere reasonably well. 
Unfortunately, the uni- 
verse the film depicts is 
given no room to breathe. 
There is simply so much 
going on from so many 


ectives x all ine S wm 
‘the fi 


focus on anything long 
enough to develop it be- 
yond a passing plot point. 
As a result the narrative 
dissolves into a mess of 
swift introductions and 
plot twists, preventing the 
audience from engaging 
with anything at all. The 
antagonistic alien dynas- 
ty, their civilizations and 
their intentions are given 
so little focus that they all 
come across almost comi- 
cally; character traits are 
never shown, but simply 
explained. 

Through Jupiter As- 
cending, the Wachowskis 
had an opportunity to 
show audiences some- 
thing great. They had an 
opportunity to create a 
universe that could have 


been as grand and mem- 


orable as those found in 
prior films. All the ele- 
ments for such develop- 


ment are there. 


However, these ele- 
ments are never fully real- 
ized, which leads to Jupiter 
Ascending amounting to 
nothing more than a series 
of pretty images and a non- 
sensical plot. If I may refer- 
ence The Matrix just once 
more, go ahead and take 
the blue pill — this rabbit 
hole is not worth exploring. . 


‘Overall Rating: 2/5 


ta 
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LEVIATHAN, From B3 

the character’s over-the- 
top nature. 
Also impressive is ac- 
tor Sergey Pokhodaev, 
who portrays Kolya’s 
young teenage son Ro- 
man, a character deeply 
troubled by his disdain 
for his stepmother Lilya 
as well as the continu- 
ous issues that his father 
faces. In each scene he’s 
in, Pokhodaev manages 
to match the intense, nu- 
anced emotions of his 
adult counterparts and 
create a convincing story 
of a boy who seeks ref- 
uge from the burdens 
that plague him and his 
family. 

From the first frame 
of Kolya and Dmitriy, it’s 
clear that the film’s stron- 
gest technical elements 
lie in the stunning cine- 
matography and produc- 
tion design by Mikhail 
Krichman and Andrey 
Ponkratov who have each 
collaborated with Zvyad- 
intsev on past films. In 
both cases the creation of 
symmetry is what makes 
the film unique and truly 
magnificent to behold on 
screen. 

A prime example. of 
this symmetry is a shot 
in which the camera — 
and the audience — sits 
in the backseat of a car 
parked behind another 
car, witnessing a brutal 


beating on 
the 


Ppas- 
senger’s 
side and 


a pleased 
Vadim on 
the  driv- 
er’s side. 

The use 
of diegetic 
sound 
through- 
out was 
also note- 
worthy. 
Although 
a musi- 
cal score 
does oc- 
casionally 
interject 
itself, the 
immersive 
film fo- 
cuses on 
sounds like the rushing of 
waves against the jagged 
shore or the sharp slap- 
ping of fish against the 
plastic of an industrial as- 
sembly line help to main- 
tain realism. 

The title of the film, 
a biblical reference to a 
great sea monster, arises 
throughout in a variety of 
manners, the most obvi- 
ous one being when the 
local priest attempts to 
comfort Kolya by describ- 
ing the lack of human con- 
trol over earthly events, 
the power of a great “le- 
viathan” over feeble hu- 
mans. As religion, namely 


Magnolia sows together 
vastly different plots 


FILM, FROM B3 
problems and feelings. 
Randomness 


and 


to the nonsensical, play a 
discreet yet important part 
in our lives. While we must 
take ourselves seriously, 
we must be open to and 
embrace the capriciousness 
of our situations. 

After the -screen- 
ing, sophomore Meghan 
Killea expressed her 
thoughts about Magnolia. 

“The film definitely 
didn’t feel as long as 
it was. The story lines 
were overlapped in such 
a way that kept the film 
dynamic and engaging,” 
Killea said. 

While the film did not 
feel long (it ran for a to- 
tal of 189 minutes), some 
of the storylines felt as 
if they were given more 
attention than others. It 
is unfortunate that there 
was not more of a balance 
in the structure of the 
film as certain characters 
felt underdeveloped. 

Because there were 
so many characters rep- 
resented in the film, it 
is difficult to represent 
them all as completely as 
they deserve. Given. the 


film’s runtime, however, 
one would think that this 
Ww pol not oe a Sal 


werchings 
not have felt appar- 
ent was the music. The 
soundtrack of the film 
was particularly fitting 
to the characters. Aimee 
Mann produced most 
of the tracks, which are 
mellow and moody. A 
few tracks by Super- 
trap, including “Logical 
Song” were also includ- 
ed. The music helped 
carry the story along 
from a plot standpoint 
and also engrossed the 
audience as the songs 
played were not only a 
soundtrack but were ac- 
tually being listened to 
by the characters. In one 
scene, characters from 
different storylines were 
shown mouthing along 
to the lyrics in their re- 
spective living rooms. 
Paul Thomas An- 
derson is the director 
of many films, includ- 
ing There Will Be Blood, 
Punch-Drunk Love and 
the more recent Inherent 
Vice. If you enjoyed any 
of these you should defi- 
nitely check out Magnolia. 


| nature, 
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Leviathan highlights powerful, intimate moments Composer, visual artist 
performs for students 


$ 


Russian Orthodoxy, plays 
a major role both visu- 
ally and thematically, this 
discrepancy between 
free will and the role of a 
higher power is alluded to 
often throughout the film. 

Another suggestion 
of a “leviathan” comes 
in the form of the whale 
skeleton on the beach. 
Its presence, perhaps a 
reminder of the inevita- 
bility of death and loss, 
remains open to inter- 
pretation. The audience 
also cannot help but note 
that the crane that tears 
into the side of Kolya’s 
home moves in the same 
smooth, animated man- 
ner as the whale that 


, Lilya sees as she peers 
| out over the cliffs. 


Though it explores 
broad themes of human 
Leviathan does 
take time to create a cer- 
tain amount of commen- 


| tary on Russian political 


and social life. This is 
exemplified in the use of 


Haruki Murakami 


By Lauren Evans 


News-Letter Copy Editor 


oti ipa: 


hes BSUS y 


| tographs of 


RUCKER, From B3 
Klu Klux Klan parapher- 
nalia, slavery and pho- 
lynchings. 
In fact, he has even con- 
structed his own Klan 


| uniform designs in bold 


colors, which are on dis- 
play and range from adult 


" | to child sizes. 


INTERVIEWMAGAZINE.COM 


Zvyagintsev generates unease by pulling viewers into the private lives of the characters. 


ously excessive consump- 


every main character. 


While the more spe- | 
on | 
Russian society might | 


cific commentary 
be looked by an Ameri- 
can audience, there is no 
difficulty in translating 
the raw human emotion 
portrayed on _ screen. 
Without being overly 
sentimental or melodra- 
matic, the film whittles 
away at the audience’s 
consciousness until we 
are entirely engrossed 
in the lives of its charac- 
ters. In its desire to por- 
tray a realistic, unem- 


bellished peak into the | 


characters’ most private 
moments, the film gen- 


erates a general feeling | | 


of uneasiness. 

Though the film, with 
its often distressing 
degree of intimacy, is 
not one for a casual, re- 
laxed evening of movie 
viewing, it is certainly 
worthy of an interested 
audience as > well as the 


The Lit Bit 


| art references 
tion of vodka by nearly | 


Not only are the im- 


| ages shocking, but Rucker 
| also places stress on un- 


settling statistics and his- 
torical events in order for 


| | his audience to take away 


more knowledge about a 
topic that may not always 


| find open discussion. The 
| current media is also a 


focus as some of Rucker’s 
the con- 


troversesies surround- 


ing media frenzies like 
Trayvon Martin’s death in 
2012, the death of Michael 
Brown, the Ferguson riots 
and the Eric Garner case 
in New York. 

Rucker remained open 


about his art and took 
questions from the audi- 
ence on topics ranging 
from his artistic to politi- 
cal perspectives. Once the 
questions ended, Rucker 
once again took the stage 
to perform more cello 
pieces. This time he uti- 
lized more stage props 
like drumsticks to in- 
crease percussion and 
picks to pluck individual 
strings. This concluded 
the intimate performance 
and the audience received 
refreshments in the lobby 
of the Merrick Barn. 

BAM will be sponsor- 
ing several more events 
throughout this spring 
semester. Interested 
viewers still have the op- 
pertunity to see Rucker’s 
Rewind exhibit, which 
is free to the public and 
will remain on display in 
Studio 6 of the Creative 
Alliance Gallery until 
March 7. 


COURTESY eaRaRER NE MR NTORERROW Iz 
Rucker creates unique sounds by finding new ways to play his cello. 
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By the JHU English Club 


The weekly source to find out what Hopkins students are reading 


Over the summer I do a lot of reading. I'm not 


bogged down with readings for class, and becoming 


absorbed in a novel on the beach gives me a sense 


of satisfaction and calm that I rarely get during the 


semester. This past summer I read one of Haruki Mu- 
rakam*’ beaks: having heard his name quite often — 
~ but not knowing anything about him. I'll sre you | 
the hyperbole, but I was shocked. sie 


the dark side and steal information. We smell a little 


corruption in the air in terms of this government. 
We switch back and forth, however, between this 
story and the tale of a small town with “Beasts” outside, 
passively dying of the cold, and humans inside, just as 
passively letting their Shadows, and thus their minds, 
be cut off from them to die. The newcomer to the Town - 
struggles | to maintain a connection with his Shadow. 
Spoiler: when we find out that the human eneryp- 


ter and the newcomer are the same man getting 
; lost within his own mind, the code “the end of the 
world” ‘being how he iransiers between the two 
| Murakami isa Japanese writer who began publish ie 


states, everything simultaneously makes a Alot more = y 


‘ing in 1979 and still publishes works today. His books sf 
have become bestsellers and award-winners in more 
: countries than just his own. While his novels are 
3 oe, written in Jeane, they resonate fe with” 


sense and becomes bine crazier. 


h : writing and the development of this ial sie ae 
3 ation ons sess are thought-p 


satire and sien 
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Sleep Deprivation By Erica Schwarz 


“What wins n 


AThe demous eave 


INDISCRIMITE 
ANGER 


“Talk to me and L 
may literally Kill you" 


(FALSE) 
OVER-CONFIDENCE 
“This is the best paper 


I've whtten in my 
entire life!’ 


| *No, A's definitely not * 
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Prisoner's Dilemma teaches us about prediction Physicians prescribe 
too many antibiotics 
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Defect 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


The Prisoner’s Dilem- 
ma game tests not only 
the rationality of the play- 


. . BEYONDINTRACTIBILITY.ORG 
The Prisoner's Dilemma is a problem that can be applied to many different fields. 


ers but also their social 
decision-making _ skills. 
These skills are based on 
the player’s ability to pre- 
dict what the other per- 
son will do. In the game 


Few intervene when 
cyberbullying occurs 


By CATIE PAUL 
Science & Technology Editor 


As different types of 
social media grow and 
communication over 
the Internet becomes in- 
creasingly common, the 
question arises: What 
to do about cyberbully- 
ing? A recent study from 
Ohio State University 
found that most people 


Will not. directly intetion. LEV 
5 of’ a friend of © 


vene if they see a case of 
cyberbullying. 
Cyberbullying is de- 
fined by the National 
Crime Prevention Coun- 
cil as using the Internet, 
a cell phone or another 
device to send text or 
images designed to hurt 
another person. Cyber- 
bullying has become an 
increasingly serious issue 
in recent years., The Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 
conducted a Youth Risk 
Behavior Survey in 2013 
which found that 13 to 14 
percent of the high school 
students surveyed had 
been bullied online. 
There are several ways 
in which cyberbullying is 
considered more severe 
than regular bullying: The 
perpetrator can remain 


almost completely anony- - 


mous, there is often a lack 
of moderation on Internet 
forums and most people 
have access to the web all 
the time due to cell phones 
so their bullies can harass 
them constantly. 

Recently the suicides 
of young people connect- 
ed to cyberbullying have 
made legislators more 
aware of the problem. One 
such high profile incident 
is that of Tyler Clementi, 
a student at Rutgers who 
committed suicide in 2010 
due to the actions of two 


~ Many teenagers today face cyberbully 


people who lived in his 
dorm and spied on him 
using a webcam. Clem- 


enti’s roommate, Dharun | 


Ravi, was convicted of in- 
vasion of privacy among 
other offenses. 

Another widely- 
publicized case in 2006 
was the death of Megan 
Meier, who committed 
suicide due to cyberbul- 
lying through MySpace. 
Lori_Drew,.. the. mother 


was convicted of violat- 
ing the Computer Fraud 
and Abuse Act. Her con- 
viction’ was overturned 
on appeal. After Meier’s 
death, Rep. Linda Sanchez 
(D-Calif.) and Rep. Kenny 
Hulshof (R-Mo.) proposed 
a federal law against cy- 
berbullying. 

Many states have start- 


‘ed to pass laws against | 


cyberbullying and online 
harassment. California 
was one of the first to 
pass such a law. In 2008, 
the state legislature gave 
school administrators the 
ability to punish students 
for harassing or stalking 
each other online. How- 
ever, some of the prob- 
lems faced by such laws 
are how broadly to define 
cyberstalking and cyber- 
bullying as well as the is- 
sue of the bully’s freedom 
of speech. 

Research has  docu- 
mented the harmful ef- 
fects of cyberbullying. 
Unlike Meier and Clem- 
enti, most victims may 
not be driven to suicide, 
but people who suffer 
from cyberbullying have 
lower self-esteem and 
demonstrate emotional 
responses such as being 
frustrated, scared, an- 
gry and depressed. The 
researchers point out 
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ng on social media networks. 


\ 


ope 


two crimi- 
nals, both 
aware of 
the greater 
award if 
they both 
cooperate, 
are most 
likely to 
betray 
each other 
because of 
each one’s 
prediction 


that the 
other will 
behave in 


their own 
self-inter- 
est. 
Mas - 
sachus- 
setts General Hospital 
researchers led by Keren 
Haroush and Ziv Wil- 
liams experimented with 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game by applying it to 
Rhesus monkeys. In these 
experiments the research- 
ers sought to identify neu- 
rons specifically involved 
/in predicting another's 
intended actions. Ap- 
pearing in the March 12 
issue of the journal Cell, 
| this study delineates how 
two groups of neurons in 
the dorsal region of the 
| anterior cingulate cortex 
(dACC) play a critical role 
in social decision-making. 
During their inves- 
tigation the researchers 
focused on the neural ac- 
tivity within the dACC, 
a region known to be in- 
volved in encoding social 
interest. To pinpoint the 
neurons concerned with 
predicting another's in- 
tentions, the researchers 
tested 


ee pe Se 
monkeys in a Prisoner’s 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
Science & Technology Editor 


“Where does one be- 
gin to tell a story?” Dava 
| Sobel asked attendees in 
Hodson Hall this past Fri- 
| day as the best-selling au- 
thor gave a short talk and 
reading from her latest 
| work. “They have some- 
_ thing to say and don't 
know where to start,” So- 
bel said. 

. Sobel is an acclaimed 
science writer and was 
nominated for the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 2000. The 
talk was co-hosted by the 
Johns Hopkins University 
Science Writing Program, 
the Masters in Writing 
program and the Writing 
Seminars department. 

. The Hodson audito- 
rium was filled with a 
variety of people rang- 
ing from undergraduates 
taking An Introduction to 
Fiction and Non-Fiction 
class to tenured profes- 
sors of the Science Writ- 
ing Program. Melissa 
Hendrix, program coordi- 
nator of the Science Writ- 
ing program explained 
why the department had 
chosen Sobel to speak. 

“Our science writ- 
ing students loved read- 
ing and discussing her 
books, especially Lon- 
gitude, and hearing her 

‘speak first-hand about 
her craft is very exciting,” 
Hendrix said. 

Sobel opened her talk 
with a few questions and 
remarks about the writ- 
ing process. 

“1 can remember how 


| every lead happened,” So- 


bel said. 


Her latest work in. 


progress is about the 


nA 


Dilemma scenario. The 
animals were given vary- 
ing amounts of juice as re- 
ward after either deciding 
to cooperate by picking an 
orange hexagon or decid- 
ing to defect by picking a 
blue triangle. The experi- 
ment was designed so that 
neither monkey could 
predict the other’s actions 
from facial expression 
cues or eye contact. Facing 
the screen the monkeys, 
though sitting side by side, 
could not observe what 
the other had chosen until 
after a blank screen delay. 
If both chose to cooper- 
ate, they received equally 
large amounts of juice. If 
one of them had chosen 
to defect, the defector re- 
ceived a larger drink than 
the monkey who had 
decided to cooperate. If 
neither of them chose to 
cooperate, both received 
equally small portions. 
As the monkeys were 
tested in multiple succes- 
sive trials, their decisions 
to cooperate or defect 
were influenced by prior 
trials and observations 
concerning the other mon- 
key’s choices. Generally 
the monkeys chose to de- 


fect (65.3 percent of the tri- | 


als) rather than cooperate 
(34.7 percent). Moreover, 
if the monkeys had both 
cooperated on a previous 
trial, they were more like- 
ly to cooperate again, even 
though the defector would 
have received the highest 
individual reward, thus 
indicating their willing- 
ness to reciprocate a mu- 
tual benefit. 
While 


the. monkeys 
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women who worked in 
the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory at the turn of 
the century. She describes 
how, although receiving 
lower pay than men in 
the same field, the work of 


and Binghamton  Uni- 
versity and began as a 
writer for several online 
and print publications in- 
cluding Harvard Magazine, 
Audubon, Discover, Life, 


Omni and The New Yorker. 


~ Aside from her current 
work in progress, she has 
written four books and 


has co-authored six. Her - 


strides in increasing sci- 
ence and 


technology 
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Antibiotic overprescription has become a big concern in the U.S. 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Antibiotics are the most 
commonly prescribed 
medicine in the United 
States, but are they always 


| really necessary? 


According to the Cen- 


| ters for Disease Control 


and Prevention (CDC), 
doctors prescribe up to 
18 million courses of an- 
tibiotics a year for the 
common cold despite the 


| fact that colds are typi- 


cally caused by viruses. 
This overuse of antibiot- 
ics, combined with people 
not following instructions 
when taking them, has led 
to the evolution of antibi- 
otic-resistant bacteria. A 
recent Hopkins study fo- 
cused on some of the rea- 
sons that doctors might 
overprescribe antibiotics. 
During ancient times, 
the Greeks and Indians 


|.used molds and plants to 


treat infections..In, fact, in 
Greece and Serbia moldy 


bread was _ traditionally 
used to treat wounds. In 
1928, Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing discovered the antibi- 
otic property of penicillin 
from the fungus Penicillium 
notatum for which he was 
knighted and was given 
the Nobel Prize in Physiol- 
ogy or Medicine in 1945. 
Bacteria cause most in- 
fectionsin our bodies. If our 
immune system is compro- 
mised or overwhelmed, we 
can be treated with an anti- 
bacterial group of chemical 
compounds known as an- 
tibiotics to treat the infec- 
tion. Antibiotics are meant 
to be used to treat only bac- 
terial infections and are not 
effective against viral in- 
fections such as most sore 
throats and the flu. 
Antibiotics, | however, 
have been used so widely 
and for so long that the 
infectious organisms. the 
antibiotics are designed to 
kill have adapted to them, 


making the drugs less 
~ Ser ANTIBIOTICS, pace B8 


Acclaimed author gives lecture on science writing 


ee ee COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Sobel spoke about her experience writing for scientific magazines and teaching science writing. 


awareness among the 
general public has earned 
her notable awards. In 
2001, she received the In- 
dividual Public Service 
Award from the National 
Science Board as well as 


these women helped de- the Bradfotd Washburn 
termine : Award 
the sub- from the 
stance of ,, : Boston 
the stars Our science Museum 
Feri ser writing students, 2 “ Sei- 
mos. loved reading and She 
Sobel Fs : ventured 
: Fae discussing her diss 
TreBoRer oes ity 
e 
H ig h — MELISSA HENDRIX the Rob- 
School of ert Vare 
Science Non-fic- 


tion Writer in Residence 
at the University of Chi- 
cago. During this time, 
she taught a seminar in 


science writing while ~ 


pursuing research for her 
stage play And the Sun 
Stood Still. She also taught 
at Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege as a visiting artist/ 
scholar, teaching a course 
called Writing Creatively 
about Science. 


Among Sobel’s many 
works is her Pulitzer 
Prize finalist book Gali- 
leo’s Daughter: A Historical 
Memoir of Science, Faith, - 
and Love. The book centers 
on the surviving letters 
from Galileo’s daughter 
Suor Maria Celeste. Sobel 
‘writes about the father- 
daughter relationship and 
the scientific works of Gal- 
ileo through a new lens. 

In the last decade Sobel 
has ‘taken many lecture 
engagements including 
talks for The Smithsonian 
Institution, The Explor- 
ers’ Club, NASA’s God- 
dard Space Flight Center, 
The Folger Shakespeare 
Library and the New 
York Public Library ,and 
she is a frequent guest on 
multiple National Public 
Radio Programs. _ 

When speaking with 
Hendrix about more guest 
lectures for the depart- — 
ment, she admitted that 
due to lack of funding it’s 
difficult. ; 

“However, we hope 
‘to have more talks in the 

future,” Hendrix said. 


Bs 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


Seience & Technology Editor 


Coming in at the top, 
the iPhone is the world’s 
top-selling smartphone 
for the first time in three 
years. The smartphone 
market becomes increas- 
ingly competitive every 
year, and with that Apple, 
Lenovo, Samsung, Hua- 
wei and LG Electronics 
have shuffled in ranks for 
selling the most phones 
worldwide. 

The last time Apple 
held the top slot was at the 
end of 2011. Samsung beat 
out Apple for the entirety 
of last year. However, 
this year Apple took over 
the market, dominating 
20.4 percent of the global 
smartphone market. That 
equates to 74.8 million 
iPhones sold in the fourth 
quarter of 2014. Samsung 
slid short at 19.9 percent. 

The numbers show an 
increase in the number of 
smartphone users world- 
wide. Although mobile 
adoption is slowing, new 
users in developing re- 
gions of Asia-Pacific, the 
Middle East and Africa 
will drive further increas- 
es in smartphone sales. 
According to eMarketer, 
the global smartphone au- 
dience surpassed one bil- 
lion in 2012 and will total 
1.75 billion in 2014. The in- 
crease in smartphone use 
in the last decade can be 
pinned to the devices de- 
creasing in price and 3G 
and 4G mobile networks 
becoming more advanced. 

With the competition 
of mobile providers in- 
creasing, the biggest tar- 
get is now Apple. Several 


companies are adjusting 
their cellphone strategies 
in order to deal with the 
competition. Samsung has 
come out with phones of 
similar specs to the iPhone, 
with all-glass unibody 
designs, high resolution 
screens and 
technology. Microsoft has 


fingerprint | 


opted for a different route, | 


creating more affordable 
high-end technology. 
“That's a space where, 
interestingly, Microsoft has 
a massive opportunity,’ 
Ben Wood, mobile and 
wireless analyst from CCS 
Insight said to The News 


York Times. He said that | 


chief information officers 
say they for the price of one 
iPhone, a consumer can 
buy three or four mid- or 
low-tier Windows phones. 

Blackberry has also 
made its mark in the com- 
petition, coming out with 
Blackberry Leap last year. 
In addition to devices, 
Blackberry is also trying 
to become a services and 
software company, releas- 
ing many applications and 
service to the Android, 
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iPhone leads global Monkeys help scientists learn about brain 
smartphone market 
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to get the greatest amount 
of individual reward; the 
researchers noted the sig- 
nificant firing activity ex- 
hibited by 185 of the 363 
dACC neurons. that had 
been recorded. Many of 
these dACC neurons re- 
sponded to the primate’s 
own decision, while a 
distinct neural popula- 
tion in the dACC seemed 
to anticipate the other 
monkey’s choice. Only 
4.3 percent of the dACC 
neurons responded to 
both the monkey’s own 
decision and the oppos- 
ing monkey’s anticipated 
selection. 

The disparate dACC 
neurons that encoded the 
prediction of the other 
monkey’s selection were 
also influenced by the 
social context in which 
the primates played the 
game. To test whether the 
monkeys’ choices were 
influenced by the oppos- 
ing player’s presence in 
the room, researchers set 
up the same Prisoner’s 
Dilemma trial, though 


| this time assessing the 


Windows and iOS market. | 


With technology ad- 
vancing so quickly, Apple 
seems to be secure in their 
lead. “The iPhone is cap- 
turing the most attractive 


and profitable customers, | 
leaving the majority of | 


share — but not money 
— to others,” analyst Jan 
Dawson said to the The 
New York Times. 

New phones come out 
every year, and time will 
tell whether Apple’s share 
of the market will remain 
at its current state, or 
whether a competitor will 
surpass them. 


monkey’s choices as it 
played against a comput- 
er. In another social con- 
trol experiment, the two 
monkeys were placed in 
separate rooms. 

In both of these con- 
trols, the monkeys were 
much less likely to co- 
operate on the whole, 
choosing the orange 
hexagon on 19.1 per- 
cent of the trials with 
the computer and on 
14.2 percent of the trials 
when the monkeys were 
separated. Furthermore, 
the monkeys were less 
likely to reciprocate after 
having both cooperated 
on a previous trial. 
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Neurons in the dACC of monkeys’ brains showed activity as they worked together on the Prisoner's Dilemma. 


In the control experi- 
ment involving the sepa- 
rate rooms, the investiga- 
tors noted that a smaller 
fraction of dACC neurons 
exhibited significant ac- 
tivity in anticipation of 
the other monkey’s deci- 
sion whereas a larger frac- 
tion of dACC neurons re- 
sponded to the primate’s 
own selection. 


cial environment on the 
primates’ performance 
in the Prisoners’ Di- 
lemma game reveals the 
dynamic nature of the 
dACC neurons. While 
previous studies have 
assessed neurons 


that | 


encode another’s observ- | 


able actions, as in the case 
with canonical mirror 
neurons, this investiga- 
tion has revealed a dis- 
parate neuronal popula- 
tion which anticipates the 
other individual's actions. 

The further explora- 
tion of the mechanism 
of how social anticipa- 
tion is encoded within 


(verprescription contributes to antibiotic resistance 
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A Hopkins study has found that doctors in wealthier areas may be overprescribing antibiotics to patients. 


ANTIBIOTICS, From B7 
effective, or in increas- 
ingly numerous cases, 
completely ineffective. 


' Each year in the United 


! ‘ 
* 
whe % 


PA ar, 
a ory, 
oS 


States, at least two mil- 
lion people become in- 
fected with bacteria that 
are resistant to antibiot- 


found that competition 
among medical estab- 
lishments in wealthy ar- 
eas of the U.S. leads to an 
increase in the number 
of antibiotic prescrip- 
tions written. ; 

The researchers re- 
ported in the Journal of 


ics, and at Antimicro- 
least 23,000 bial Chemo- 
people die therapy that 
each year Hach yearinthe — they found 
as a direct that the 
result of U.S., atleast two number of 
these infec- “We physicians 
tions. million people and clinics 

Bacte- become infected oe whe 
ricidal an- ; Bere ore es affect the 
tibiotics with antibiotic- number of 
work in yesistant bacteria, 4™tibiotic 
one of two prescrip- 
ways: kill- tions © writ- 
ing the bac- ten. 


teria by interfering with 
the bacterium’s cell wall 
and contents, or prevent- 


ing bacteria from suc- . 
cessfully multiplying by 


interfering with protein 
production, DNA repli- 
cation or some aspect of 
their metabolism. 

_ Recently, a group of 


researchers led by Hop-- 


ees 4 pix, 4 


“< * 


io 


The highest rates were 


found in the southeast- — 


ern U.S. and along the 
East and West Coasts. 
Manhattan is the area 
that prescribes the most 
antibiotics, followed by 
southern Miami. Overall, 
the prescription rate var- 


ied widely across the U.S. 


Data for this study 


was obtained from the | 


U.S. Census Bureau and 
the IMS Health Xponent 
database, which tracks 
prescriptions dispensed 
at the ZIP code level. Ac- 
cording to the findings, 
an increase in prescrib- 
ing rate exists where 
retail medical clinics 
are located, which are 
similar to those found 
in chain drug stores and 
super stores. However, 
the effect was different 
in wealthy versus poor 
regions. 

According to the re- 


search team, the findings | 


add to the evidence indi- 
cating that economic and 
social factors are contrib- 
uting to the increasing 
problem of overuse of 
antibiotics in the U.S. The 
CDC recently released a 


statement reporting that F 


this type of overuse is a 
major contributing fac- 
tor in the spread of anti- 


_biotic resistance and isa | 
worldwide public health } 
threat. — i 
Also, the results of the }] 
study suggest to the re- 


searchers that in wealthy 


areas patients may shop 


+ 


around for a physician 
who is more likely to 
write a prescription for 
antibiotics than would 
happen with patients in 
poorer areas. One of the 
researchers, Eili Klein of 
the Hopkins School of 
Medicine, commented 


that they felt the study’ 


suggested that in cer- 
tain areas, doctors are in 
competition with other 
doctors. This competition 
makes physicians feel 
pressured to prescribe 
-antibiotics. 

‘The study authors 
are hopeful that their 
results will contribute 
to a better understand- 
ing of the reasons for 
antibiotic overuse and 
that the findings will 
also be used to develop 
measures to reduce in- 
appropriate antibiotic- 
prescribing behavior. 


the brain will hopefully 
yield information that 
can be used to develop 
more efficient treatment 
for disorders, such as an- 
tisocial personality dis- 


order and autism spec- 
trum disorders, both of 
which are characterized 
by difficulty with social 
interaction and abnor- 
malities in the dACC. 


Cyberbullying grows 


The effect of the so- | 


as a problem in U.S. 


BULLYING, From B7 
that cyberbullying can 
be more harmful than 
real-life bullying be- 
cause there is no way to 
escape it. ‘ 

The researchers tested 
the responses of 221 col- 
lege students to online 
harassment. The students 
were led to believe that 
they were going to test a 
feature of a chat room. 

The participants took a 
series of online personal- 
ity surveys while a chat 
room was open. In the 
chat room was a monitor, 
supposedly present to as- 
sist the students if neces- 
sary. In reality, both the 
monitor and the “bullied” 
student were part of the 
research team. 

The bullied student be- 
gan to use the chat room 
to say they were having 
trouble saving an answer 
to a survey question. The 
chat monitor became in- 
creasingly hostile to the 


other student, including | 


using such phrases as 


“How did you get into - 


college if you can’t even 
take a survey?” and “Fig- 
ure it out yourself.” 

After the experience, 68 
percent of the students re- 
ported noticing the abuse 
in the chat room. Only 10 
percent of the students 
both noticed the abuse 
and responded directly. 

Some responded by 
reprimanding the bul- 
lier, such as saying, “How 
are you being helpful at 
all right now?” Others 
responded by insulting 


the monitor. More rarely, 
some of the students en- 
couraged the bullying 
victim. For example, one 
said, “I’m sure you're 
smart!! You'll get it.” 

Seventy percent of the 
people who noticed the cy- 
berbullying did not inter- 
vene but later graded the 
chat room and chat moni- 
tor poorly, which the re- 
searchers classified as in- 
direct intervention. About 
15 percent of the student 
noticed the bullying and 
did not take any action. 

Kelly Dillon, the lead 
author and a doctoral stu- 
dent at Ohio State, said 
that she was disappointed 
in the result of the study, 
but not surprised. She 
points out that other stud- 
ies in the past have also 
found that bystanders. 
seem reluctant to inter- 
vene in cases of bullying. - 

After the experiment 
was over, the students 
were told the real reason 
for it, and many respond- 
ed that they wished they 
had intervened. Dillon 
noted that many students 
said that they wanted to 
intervene, but had no idea | 
what to say. She thinks 
that this might be a prob- 
lem common to many 
people. They feel that they 
have to confront the bully, 
which they are reluctant 
to do. 

Instead, she suggests, 
future training for by- 
standers should focus on 
supporting the victim 
and removing him or her 
from the situation. 
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COURTESY OF CAITLIN MCNEILL FROM TUMBLR 


This dress, though black and white here, can be seen as different colors. 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 


Science & Technology Editor 


One week = ago, 
21-year-old singer and 
guitarist Caitlin Mc- 


Neill posted a picture of 
a dress on Tumblr when 
members of her wed- 
ding band couldn’t agree 
on its colors. She hoped 
that her followers would 
reach a consensus on 
whether the dress was 
black and blue or white 
and gold. The photo was 
picked up by several 
other news sources and 
ended up polarizing the 
Internet into two camps. 
The dress, which is 
actually made to be blue 
and black, also sparked 
debate in the scientif- 
ic community on why 
~ people see different col- 
ors while looking at the 
same photo. 

One theory is that the 
discrepancy in perception 
results from a variation in 
the cones in our eyes that 
allow us to see colors of 
certain wavelenths. 

Duje Tadin of the Brain 
and Cognitive Sciences 
department at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester thinks 
that the number of blue 
photoreceptors will deter- 
mine what we see. 

“If you don’t have very 
many blue cones, you may 
see it as white, or if you 
have plenty of blue cones, 
you may see more blue,” 
Dr. Tadin said to The New 
York Times. 

Another theory stem- 
ming from evolutionary 
biology attributes the 
variation in what people 


GER 


see to the way the brain 
processes light. Accord- 
ing to this theory, if you 
perceive the dress to be 
in the shadow, your brain 
will “correct for” this fact 
by *removing the blue 
tone, therefore causing 
you to see white and gold. 

“Your. brain is con- 
stantly estimating the 
color of the light that’s 
falling on the object and 
factoring that light out,” 
Opthalmology Professor 
Wallace Thoreson said in 
an interview with CNN. 

Humans may have 
evolved this way in order 
to see colors both in day- 
light and nighttime. 

“What’s 
here is your visual system 
is looking at this thing, 
and you're trying to dis- 
count the chromatic bias 
of the daylight axis,” Bevil 
Conway, a neuroscientist, 
said to Wired. 

A contrasting theory is 
that our previous experi- 
ences shape how we see 
things in a process known 
as priming. 

“It could also be that 
you’ve seen dresses (or 
fabric) with the same 
texture or shape before, 
which could also af- 
fect your perception,” 
John Borghi, a cognitive 
neuroscientist at Rock 
efeller University, said to 
BuzzFeed. 

Roman Originals, the 
company that sold the 
dress, has made a limited 
edition version in white 
and gold. The white and 
gold dress will be auc- 
tioned to support British 
charity Comic Relief. 
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Is it blue and black, or The false claim of implanting a false memory 
Is it white and gold? 


26, 


the 


n July 
2013, 
341st vol- 
ume of the 
world-re- 
journal Science 


| delivered news that seem- 
| ingly took the neurosci- 
| ence field by storm. Steve 
| Ramirez and colleagues 
| reported that they had 
| created “a false memory 
| in the hippocampus.” 


Every major news out- 
let followed suit. “Scien- 


| “Scientists... cause rodent- 


style 
| | Engadget. Gasp, Leonardo 
| | Dicaprio can now really 


Inception,” wrote 


| mess with our memories! 


| plant 


This discovery meant 
great news for treatment 
of memory-related dis- 
orders. Memories can be 
replaced in people with 
Alzheimer’s, or memories 
can be erased from those 
who suffer from post- 
traumatic stress disorder. 

On one hand, I agree 
that the capacity to im- 
memories holds 
therapeutic promise in 
the clinic. On the other 
hand, I propose that we 
need to step back and 
critically evaluate what 
“creating a false mem- 
ory” means. No doubt, 
the report is interesting. 
However, I contend that 
the authors generated 
false associations rather 


| than truly false memory, 


| two. entirely separate 
| phenomena. 
Just as Hollywood 


happening | 


| stars leave behind their 


handprints on the Walk 


of Fame, our experiences, 
leave behind a physical 
| trace known as engrams, 


the biological represen- 
tation of memories. Yet 
where these engrams 
are located remains a 
mystery. After all, how 
are we going to look for 
traces of discrete memo- 
ries among 100 billion 
neurons contained by 
the three-pound mass of 
spongy brain tissue? Re- 
search suggests that dur- 
ing a memory-forming 


experience, certain neu- 
rons become activated 
and undergo physiologi- 
cal changes, beginning to 
carry memory engrams. 
Reactivation of these en- 
gram-containing neurons 
will result in the playback 
of a specific memory. 
Undoubtedly, it is chal- 
lenging to prove and in- 
vestigate the biological 
mechanisms underpin- 
ning how neurons gener- 
ate memories. Scientists 


| | tists Trace Memories of need a way to turn on a 
|| Things select pop- 
| That Nev- ulation of 
er  Hap- Duy Phan neurons 

| | pened,” and __ ob- 
| | reported Th B , W serve how 
| The New e rain ave activation 

| York Times. of these 


neurons contributes to 
memory formation. How 
could we make sure that 
only a small subset of 
neurons are activated 
while keeping the billions 
of others dormant? 

Optogenetics is a new 
handy tool in neurosci- 
ence that can shed light on 
the mystery surrounding 
the biology behind mem- 
ories. In essence, optoge- 
netics allows scientists to 
activate any neuron they 
want by shining a light 
on cells labeled with spe- 
cial proteins, while other 
untagged neurons remain 
undisturbed. Because of 
the ability to modulate 
neural activity, numer- 
ous labs have gotten their 
hands on optogenetics, 
leading to new important 
discoveries about mental 
illnesses such as obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder. 

Ramirez and _ col- 
leagues have applied this 
technology to study the 
formation of memory. 
First, they let a mouse run 
free in a blue chamber. 
As. the mouse..familiar- 
izes itself with the envi- 
ronment, certain neurons 
become activated to store 
the mouse’s experience. 
Through . optogenetics, 
these same neurons could 
be reactivated, leading to 
the mouse’s recall of its 
previous experience in 
the blue box. 

When the mouse was 
moved to a different red 
chamber, the animal re- 
ceived shocks to the foot 
while being forced to re- 


call the memory of being 
inside the blue cham- 
ber. Afterwards, when 
the mouse was returned 
to the blue chamber, it 
froze — a sign of fear 
from being shocked, even 
though nothing  hap- 
pened. Instead of linking 
the red chamber to being 
shocked, the mouse in- 
correctly associated the 
blue chamber with pain- 
ful fears. The researchers 
thus called this erroneous 
linkage a “false memory” 
implanted into the mice 
by artificial means. 

What is the process 
underlying this incorrect 
pairing of experiences? 
In the brain of the mouse, 
three memories existed: 
1) Being inside the blue 
chamber 2) Being inside 
the red chamber 3) Be- 
ing shocked in the foot. 
These are the three real, 
independent events that 
occurred and were stored 
as discrete memories by 
the mouse. 

These memories are 
next arranged so that be- 
ing shocked in the foot 
is matched with either 
the red or blue chamber. 
What should happen is 
that the mouse correctly 
pairs the red chamber 
with being shocked. How- 
ever, forcing the mouse to 
recall the memory of the 
blue chamber while being 
shocked in the red cham- 
ber interfered with the 
association process, caus- 
ing the discrete memo- 
ries to be mismatched. 
In other words, the re- 


searchers reshuffled pre- 


existing memories that 
led to false associations, 
not false memories. As 


the mouse returned to the 
original blue chamber, it 
recalled two pre-existing 
memories: being in the 
blue chamber and being 
shocked. True, the mouse 
was never shocked in the 
blue chamber. Yet the in- 
correct associations of two 
real, distinct memories 
tricked the mouse into 
thinking it was shocked, 
even though nothing bad 
happened. 

Since association may 
be defined as a type of 
memory, it may be argued 
that creating false asso- 
ciation is tantamount to 
implanting false memory. 
However, the  associa- 
tion process is condition- 
al upon the existence of 
unrelated events. These 
events are the true funda- 
mental units of memory 
that are then later connect- 
ed together in a coherent 
sequence by association. 

I argue that manipu- 
lating this process (as 
Ramirez and others have 
done) does not change 
the original pieces of 
memory, thereby making 
it impossible to establish 
false association as false 
memory. The authors did 
not necessarily implant 
“memories of things that 
never happened.” They 
showed that it was’ pos- 
sible to override the as- 
sociation system through 
forced recalls of memories 
in the wrong context. 


.| 
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Researchers implanted false associations in the brains of lab mice. 


White House proposes law to protect consumers 


By CATIE PAUL 
Science & Technology Editor 


On Feb. 27, the White 
House announced that 


RUDE'S 


they will be proposing a 
new piece of legislation, 
the Consumer Privacy 
Bill of Rights Act. The 
aim of the bill, according 
to the White House, is to 
provide greater privacy 
for consumers. 

There are some laws 
already in place to pro- 
tect consumers. One, 
the Video Privacy Pro- 
tection Act, was passed 
in 1988 and signed into 
law by President Reagan. 
It prohibits companies 
from revealing the video 
rental records of their 
customers. It also covers 
video games and DVDs. 

Another such law is 
the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act (FCRA), which 
was passed in 1970. The 
FCRA regulates the col- 
lection and dissemina- 
tion of consumers’ credit 
information by business- 
es. Among many other 
provisions, it requires 
that companies such as 
credit card companies 
provide accurate infor- 


mation to credit report- 


ing agencies. 


Some private compa-' 
nies are claiming that 
the president’s proposed 


£ legislation is not good 
7 enough, They say that it 
, gives too much power to 


businesses and too little 


to consumers. Under this 
bill, companies would 
be able to come up with 
their own regulations 
for keeping customers’ 
information private. The 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) would then 
make sure that these 
regulations fulfill a few 
basic requirements, such 
as being transparent 
with customers about 
how their private infor- 
mation is being stored. 
The FTC would also en- 
sure that the companies 
follow their own regula- 
tions. If the companies 
violate their regulations, 
they could be punished 
by the FTC or by the 
state attorney general. 
The legislation aims 
to protect consumers 
from data brokers, which 
are companies that col- 
lect information about 
consumers and sell this 
information to other 
companies. Using infor- 
mation such as house- 
hold income, ethnicity 
and hobbies provided by 
data brokers, marketers 
can more effectively tar- 
get consumers. However, 


data brokers can also in-’ 


directly harm consum- 
ers; the FTC wrote in a 
report in 2014 that busi- 
nesses could use this 


1 
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type of data to decide 
whether someone would 
be a good employee or to 
turn someone down for a 
loan. In the same report, 
the FTC called on Con- 
gress to enact legislation 
so that consumers’ in- 
formation could be more 
thoroughly protected. 

Some legal scholars 
have also protested the 
new legislation, claim- 
ing that all businesses 
should follow the same 
clear regulations. They 
also think it could over- 
ride the protections that 
consumers already have. 
Sen. Edward Markey of 
Massachusetts is against 
the legislation because it 
would give businesses too 
much control over their 
own code of conduct. 

On the other hand, 
Microsoft is in favor of 
the bill. Brendon Lynch, 
the chief privacy officer 
for Microsoft, said in a 
blog post that the com- 
pany doesn’t agree with 
every aspect of the legis- 
lation but thinks that it is 
a good place to start the 
conversation. _ 

The legislation right 
now is in a stage called 
a discussion draft, and it 
needs a congressperson 
to sponsor it before it can 
move on to the next stage. 


¥. 
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By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins women’s 


basketball team __ trav- 
eled to the Gill Cen- 
ter at McDaniel Col- 


lege Friday night for its 
Centennial Conference 
semifinal matchup with 
the Muhlenburg Mules. 
Buoyed by a contingent 
of Blue Jay fans who 
made the trek, Hopkins 
battled its way to a first 
half draw. 

Both teams struggled 
offensively right out of 
the gate in the high-oc- 
tane playoff battle, but 12 
minutes in, play started 
to get more exciting as 
the teams increasing 
their shooting. 

' Senior guard Stacey 
Fairey buried two three- 


pointers, and junior for- dimes. 
ward Beatriz Williams For Hopkins, Wil- 
hit a Wigayans 
triple of led the 
her own way 
to lead with 10 
an 11-2 points 
run by a -n <d 
Hopkins eight re- 
that put bounds, 
the Jays ay ligt © el 
ahead Tomma- 
18-14 si scored 
with 10 to 
610 st6 go with 
play in two as- 
the first sists. 
half. Clark 
The dished 
second- Ogata t 
seeded three as- 
Mules sists and 
battled nabbed 
Drakes three 
rattling steals, 
off a 5-0 si and se- 
spurt, HOPKINSSPORTS.COM nior for- 
but se- Junior Katie Clark set the tone all ward | 
nior for- day and all season for the Lady Jays. Haley 
ward Bush 
Maggie Fruehan con- had three steals and a 


verted both free throws 
after a shooting foul. 
Two possessions later 
Muhlenberg nailed a free 
throw of its own to tie the 
game at 20 with 3:44 left in 
the opening period. 
Neither team could 
gain an edge for the re- 
_ mainder of the half, trad- 


ing baskets back and 


forth before the buzzer 
sounded. 

_ The third-seeded Jays 
came out in the second 
half knotted in a 29-29 
stalemate, and they need- 
_ed a strong showing right 
out of the gate. 

It was the Mules who 
would provide that 
spark with a quick jump- 

-er from senior forward 
Leanna Tallamy and 
two free throws from se- 
nior Laura Gregory. The 
Jays’ floor general, junior 
Katie Clark, drained a 
three-pointer to cut’ the 
Mule lead toone. _ 

Muhlenberg contin- 
ued to pile on, as se- 
niors Nicole Pepe and 
Hannah Rush and ju- 
nior Christina Santone 
converted Peskets ona 
7-0 run. 

As was the case all 
game to this point, the 
Jays struck back with a 
run of their own behind a 
jumper and a free throw 
from junior guard Liz 
Tommasi and two points 
from the charity stripe. 

The game reached 
a climax with about 11 

minutes left, as the. Jays 
stormed back to tie the 
game at 41 apiece. Wil- 
liams converted two free 
throws and Fruehan bur- 
ied a jumper, and the Jay 
stalwarts in the crowd 
went crazy. © 
‘The Jays went cold 
from there and allowed 


poet fg a 15-5 run 
‘ ee 


baskets from the 11:22 
mark, a testament to the 
Mules’ stifling defense 
down the stretch. The 
Jays could not claw back 
into the game, shooting 
just 3-30 in the second 
half, and the game fin- 
ished 56-46 in favor of 
Muhlenberg. 

Tallamy was an ab- 
solute force around 
the basket and in the 
midrange game for the 
Mules, tallying 16 points 
and 11 boards on the 
game. 

Other frontcourt play- 
ers hurt the Jays as well, 
as Santone and Gregory 
combined for 22 points, 12 
rebounds and four steals 
to go with five blocks. 
Starting guard Hannah 
Rush also chipped in 
eight points and three 


block in just 16 minutes. 

Senior center Ciara 
McCullagh cleaned the 
glass with 10 boards and 
chipped in eight points. 


- The Jays were certainly 


down after their season- 
ending loss but had a 
positive mindset moving 
into next year. 

“l think that from 
this season and particu- 


larly from the conference 


tournament we can take 
away the importance 
of consistency not only 
throughout a game but 
also throughout a sea- 
son,” Clark said. “I think 
that this lack of consis- 
tency definitely made it 
harder for us at points 
throughout the season 
and that we can definite- 
ly make that a goal for 
next season.” 

Hopkins. will return 
starters Clark, Williams 
and Tommasi, as well as 
several key reserves, and 
looks to be back atop the 
Centennial © Conference 


with an offseason full of . 


hard work. According to 
Clark, this untimely play- 
off loss has left a bad taste 
in the mouth of many 
of the Jays; and they are 
committed to be ready 
next time the opportunity 
presents itself. 

“My offseason goals 
are to continue to work 
to be faster and stronger 
and focus on some of 


the areas of weakness in 


my game,” Clark said. “I 
think that we are all com- 
mitted to putting in the 
work in the offseason in 
order to put us in the best 
possible situation going 
into next season.” 

The Jays finished their 
season with a final re- 
cord of 16-9, including a 
13-6 record in conference. 
This mark was the third 


best in the Centennial . 


Ponfererice,. 
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Jays fall to Mules in’ NFL taking a wrong turn in pursuit of profit 
semifinal matchup 


n this new era of 


regulated and re- 
stricted sports, 
many different 
athletes have had 


to adjust to the chang- 

ing times of the games. In 

particular, the National 
| Football League (NFL), 

has become extremely 

regulated and has placed 
| a much heavier focus in 
recent years on fostering 
player safety. 

These measures make 
sense because of the 
large quantities of em- 
pirical evidence sug- 
gesting that large hits 
and extreme contact 
cause mental degrada- 
tion and produce health 
risks for players as they 
get older. While it should 
be a primary focus to 
protect players, the NFL 
acts not. out 
of its direct 
concern for 
player safe- 
ty, but rather 


DEV'S 
CORNER 


not nearly as regulated 
because of their lack of 
gross income from events 
and their comparatively 
small number of people 
who watch the show. 
“Girls can’t play foot- 
ball.” While this quote 
has been thrown around 
many times throughout 
the last however-many 
years, various instances 
have proven this claim 
false. What does this have 
to do with the NFL insti- 
tuting more regulations, 
you may ask? Well, in my 
various travels and esca- 
pades on Facebook and 
other social media, I have 
come across videos of the 
Lingerie Football League. 
You might think the 
reason for me bringing 
this up is to bask in the 
glory of women dain- 
tily running 
around in 
their under- 
wear. Wrong. 
I bring this 


to maintain up because 
its status as . of the bru- 
| moneymak- D Tl k tality and 
ing agents evin UC er humongous 
for the busi- hits I wit- 
ness that is nessed. Al- 


the NEL. 
The game of football 
stood as a much more 
raw and exciting game to 
watch before it became 
| more regulated than 

Obamacare, and it was 
| defined more by the skill 
| and effort of the players 
rather then the calls and 
decisions of the referees. 
There are certain sports 
that are much more dan- 
gerous than football and 


By GARUAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend 
the Hopkins men’s track 
team claimed the Cen- 

| tennial Conference Title, 
earning 208 total points 
| and beating second place 
finisher and host Haver- 
ford by 48 points. The 
title is the Jays’ third in 
as Many years. 

Senior Michael Spad- 
aro helped lead the Jays 
to victory with a victory 
in the Heptathlon in 
which he finished first in 
five of the seven events, 
scoring 4,539 points. 

He followed that up 
with a personal record: 
and first place finish in 
the long jump with a 
distance of 6.63m, which 
is also a top-10 mark in 
Hopkins history. His 
first place finish in the 
triple jump and_ sixth 
place finish in the Pole 
Vault helped earn Hop- 
kins a total of 33 points 


asd 
- Men's Track 


though one would expect 
women wearing under- 
wear to play football ina 
traditionally “girly” man- 
ner, these ladies were lay- 
ing down hits like Ray 
Lewis in his prime. 
Wouldn't society's 
classic stigma lead us to 
think that women abso- 
lutely demolishing each 
other in barely any pad- 
ding is a cause for con- 
cern and should cause us 


in the Heptathlon. 

The Hopkins  run- 
ners dominated in the 
400-meter race, as senior 


The NFL has put an emphasis on 


to act in order to prevent 
injuries from unrestrict- 
ed violence? 

Well, lingerie football 
and other sports such as 
bullfighting and Ultimate 
Fighting actually tend to 
be more dangerous than 
the current status of the 
NFL, but we don’t see 
them being regulated any 
time soon. 

This brings me back to 
my point of how absorbed 
the NFL has become in 
profit and promoting it- 
self as a business rather 
than an organization built 
around a wonderful sport 
for the love of the game. 

I understand that mon- 
ey is one of the most pow- 
erful driving forces in the 
world, but I also think the 
game would grow more 
popular and develop a 
stronger and more dedi- 
cated fan base if it wasn’t 
so regulated, but instead 
allowed for more big hits 
and gave the players more 
freedom to determine the 
outcome of the game on 
their own. 

Player safety should 
be stressed and is very 


Carey, and juniors 
Trevor Holmgren and 
Sam Gottuso all earned 
the. team points in the 


four more points to: the 
Hopkins score thanks to 
a fifth place finish in the 
200-meter run, in which 
he finished with a time 
of 23:38. 


Andrew 800-me- 
Ca, riery; ter race. 
Gi iyetgks Cal Coamriely. 
sopho- finished 
more Jes- second 
se Poore with a 
claimed time, of 
first and Tj 563137 
second in with Hol- 
the event mgren 
with just trail- 
times of | ing him 
51:49 and with a 
51:54, re- time of 
spective- Pa Beta opny Ao 
ly, earn- which 
ing 18 : Wor ha as 
points for | HOPKINSSPORTS.COM good for 
the team. Andrew Bartnett led the Blue Jays a third 
Poore during the Conference Championship. place fin- 
would ish. Got- 
also add tuso re- 


‘corded a time of 1:58.40, 


which earned him sev- 
enth place in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

In the one-mile race, 
the Jays would claim 


BLUE JAY SES SCOREB 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
running itself as a business. 


important, but the play- 
ers know what they’re 
getting themselves 
into and should have 
a heightened level of 
awareness of how to 
protect themselves rath- 
er than the NFL and the 
refs distorting the game 
to benefit one team or 
another off of heavily 
disputed calls. 

This new era of in- 
creased globalization 
and overwhelming social 
media presence tends to 
soften society as a whole 
with an enhanced ability 
to view many dangers in 
life and take them into 
consideration. 

The NFL is obviously 
a very influential and lu- 
crative business, but if it’s 
going to significantly in- 
crease regulations to help 
foster player safety be- 
cause of its “overwhelm- 
ing concern” for the well- 
being of the players, then 
this concept should be 
universalized and trans- 
lated to other sports that 
are even more dangerous. 

However, I say just let 
the players play. 


Men’s track captures third straight conlerence lille _ 


eight points behind 
fourth and seventh place 
finishes from sophomore 
Tom Paravini and junior 
Ryan Schwartz. 

Hopkins also _ per- 
formed strongly in the 
3000-meter event as se- 
nior Andrew Ceruzzi fin- 
ished second, followed by 
sophomore Stefan Arnold 
in third, senior Austin 
Stecklair in fourth and 
freshman Tyler Wolfe in 
fifth in the event. 

The quartet would 
claim 23 points for Hop- 
kins, and Ceruzzi, Steck- 
lair and Wolfe all record- 
ed season bests. In the 


long jump, senior Ryan 


Walsh would claim third 
with a jump of 1.98m. 
The Jays will wrap up 
the indoor season with 
the East Coast and Na- 
tional Championships 
over the next couple 
weeks, before begin- 


ning the outdoor por- 
tion of their season after 
Spring Break. 


the meet 
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SPORTS 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Sports Editor 


Sophomore Jody Law 
led the Blue Jays this 
weekend to their third 
straight ITA National 
Team Indoor Champion- 
ship. No. 4 Hopkins took 
down No. 21 Sewanee, 
No. 12 Chicago and No. 
7 Carnegie Mellon on its 
way to capturing the top 
spot of the weekend. 

Law went undefeated 
on the weekend at 5-0, 
with convincing — wins 
throughout the tourna- 
ment. Her performance 
deemed her worthy of 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Week 
honor. 

On Saturday morn- 
ing the Jays took down 
Sewanee in the first 
round by a score of 6-3. 
Law teamed up with 
freshman 


Lady Jay for us. 
Megumi 
Chen to VITAL N= Ds 
win their STATISTICS What’s~ 
doubles it like 
match to open 
“convinc- u our 
ingly’ at Name: Jody Law ae - af oe 
8-0. Law || Year: Sophomore against 
then de: || Sport: Women’s Tennis such high- 
feated || Major: Behavioral Biology | tanked 
je X1¢° || Hometown: Cupertino, Calif ge - No. 
Clemea. {{High School: Monta Vista } 7 > 085 
tina Da- Carnegie 
vila 6-2, Mellon? 
6-4. Law’s jis 
win think it 
clinched the opening was good for us to open 


round victory for the 
team. £3 
+; In the semifinals, she 


rene an early deficit 


efore winning in three 


W. Track 
dominates 
Conlerence 
Finals events 


TRACK, From B12 


to race since I’ve been out | 


for most of the season. “ 

Meehan also noted 
that, unlike in past years, 
the relays at the end of 
the meet proved critical 
to securing a narrow vic- 
tory for the Jays. 

“This year, the team 
scores were a bit closer 
than usual, so the last 
events. were really cru- 
cial,” Meehan said. 

Another signifi- 
cant performance came 
from freshman Caro- 
line Smith in her first 
conference champion- 
ships, who posted a sec- 
ond place finish in the 
800-meter race with a 
time of 2:18.90. Smith 
was incredibly proud 
of her team’s resolve as 
they managed to capture 
the championship. 

“Ym really proud of 
our team as a whole,” 
Smith said. “I think every- 
one gave their all and it 
was great hearing every- 
one cheer for our team- 
mates during each event. 
J didn’t do as wellas I had 
hoped but I’m excited for 
the rest of the season and 
outdoor to redeem myself. 
I’m happy to have contrib- 
uted even a little bit to our 
team’s success. I’m proud 
to be a Blue Jay.” 

' The Jays closed out 


victories in both the 


_ 4x400- and 4x800-meter 


ao 
. 


a: 


relays, clinching the con- 


- ference crown in the pro- 
cess. The Jays will next. 


enter the spring portion 
f their season fresh off 
of their championship 
formance. 


of ata iy 


with decisive © 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JODY LAW - WOMEN’S TENNIS 


sets at fourth doubles. In 
the finals against Carn- 
egie Mellon, Law and 
Chen won six out of the 
last seven games to win 
9-7 before winning at 
fourth doubles to cap- 
ture the trophy for the 
Jays. 

Law was kind enough 
to answer a few questions 
for The News-Letter to give 
insight into her play as 
our Athlete of the Week. 


The News-Letter: What 
has it been like this win- 
ter with the tough weath- 
er not allowing you to get 
outside? Has it affected 
your preparations in any 
ways? 

Jody Law: During 
the winter, we actu- 
ally practice indoors, so 
since the tournament 
was an indoor tourna- 
ment, it was an easy 

transition 


up the season against such 
high ranked teams _ be- 
cause it allowed us to test 
how strong we were going 
into this season. 


W. Lax powers past 


| By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 
American Univer- 


sity’s lacrosse team met 
its match on Monday af- 
ternoon as the Lady Jays 
trounced the Eagles at 
home, 19-6. 

It was a crucial win for 
the Jays, as they moved back 
above the .500 mark at 3-2, 
while American fell to 1-4. 

Eleven different play- 
ers scored for Hopkins 
in a balanced attack in a 
game that was postponed 
from Sunday after a win- 
ter storm hit D.C., forcing 
the game to be moved to 
Baltimore. 

Right out of the gate, 
Hopkins scored two 
quick goals, with fresh- 
man Emily Kenul and 
junior Dene’ DiMartino 
converting. The lead was 
sliced in half by an Eagle 
goal from Shauna Norris 
with 25:48 left in the half. 
_ Just 36 seconds later, the 
Jays continued their on- 
slaught with a low goal from 
sophomore attacker Alexi 
Maffucci on a beautiful pass 
from junior Jenna Reifler. 

That goal would be 
the first in a five-goal 
run for Hopkins. Junior 
Kristen Cannon netted 
two scores, one from free 
position, to help push 
the Jay lead to 7-1 with 

just a minute to play in 
the half. 


_ Junior stn Cannon converted a hat ick to lead the Jays attack, 
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Jody-Law led women’s tennis to victory at the ITA Championships. 


N-L: What type of ex- 
pectations did you have 
going into the weekend, 
knowing that you had al- 
ready took home the tro- 
phy the past two years? 

JL: I was slightly ner- 
vous going into the week- 
end because there were 
expectations for us to 
maintain our title. How- 
ever, I knew that all my 
teammates were amazing 
tennis players, so I was 
confident that we would 
do well. 


N-L: How does such 
an exciting start carry 
over to the rest of the 
season? 

JL: I think that such 
an exciting start to the 
season gives us confi- 
dence and drives us to 
work harder. 


N-L: What kind of 
responsibilities are you 
taking on this year as a 
sophomore with some 


experience playing at 
the college level where 
last year as a freshman, 
you might not have tak- 
en on those responsibili- 
ties? 

JL: As a sophomore, 
I feel that I've matured a 
lot as a player. With a year 
of experience, I’ve defi- 
nitely learned how to stay 
strong under high pres- 
sure situations. 


N-L: How do you see 
the rest of the season 
playing out for you. and 
the rest of your team? 

JL: Hopefully, our 
team will continue to im- 
prove and possibly take 
home the NCAA Cham- 
pionship title at the end 
of the year. 


Law and the rest of the 
Jays have some time off 
before going down to Pen- 
sacola, Fla. over spring 
break to take on North- 
eastern State on March 17. 


American U. 


AY FS aide PES 
American went Freshman Shannon 
into the half down by Fitzgerald then beat 


five as Eagle Jessica 
Wojciechowski nailed a 
free position shot right 
before the buzzer. 

The Eagles continued 
to build momentum in 
the second half, as soph- 
omore Madison Hoon 
scored after a weaving, 
bobbing drive to make it 
a 7-3 lead. 

Hopkins refused to re- 
linquish control of this one 
as it scored nine times over 
the next eight minutes. 

Cannon again led the 
charge, netting a goal on 
a sidearm shot 11 seconds 
after the face-off after 
Hoon’s goal to complete 
her hat trick. 

Sophomore Haley Sch- 
weizer scored her first 
goal of the afternoon 
from _ stick-side high. 
This was sandwiched be- 


tween a couple of DiMar- - 


tino goals from about six 
yards out, both absolute 
laser beams into the top 
of the net. 


Kenul then completed — 


her first career hat trick with 


back-to-back goals within — 


26 seconds of each other. 
Despite the comfort- 


able lead, the scoring was | 


by no means done for the 
Jays. Maffuci fed class- 
mate Schweizer to push 
the Hopkins lead to 14-3 
with 23 minutes left in 
the game. 


i 
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the American goalie to 
the near post after a re- 
markable dive through 
the Eagle defense. With 
19:58, senior Jen Cook 
finished the run with a 
goal from point-blank 
range on a dish from 
Reifler. 

American refused to 
go down without a fight. 
The Eagles scored three 
of the next four goals in 
the game to cut their defi- 
cit to 11. 

In a special moment 
for the Jays, the scor- 
ing was capped by two 
freshman, Chloe Duke 
and Maggie Friel, scoring 
their first career goals to 
make it 19-6. 

Cannon was the game’s 
leading scorer with five 
points, a new career high 
that included three goals. 
Kenul and DiMartino also 
finished with hat tricks, 
and Reifler tied her ca- 
reer-high with three as- 
sists for the Jays. 


Kenul and freshman | 


Emily Verica caused three 
American turnovers, and 
senior goalie KC Emerson 
led the defensive effort 
with five saves to earn an- 


other win. 
For. ~ the® .: Eagles; 
Wojciechowski and Hoon 


each had two goals, and 
their goalie Rose Redfoot 
had ‘nine saves in a los- 
ing effort. 

The Jays were able to 
get significant minutes 
for some of their younger 
players, and got contri- 
butions both offensively 
and defensively from a 
wide range of players. 


Hopkins will attempt 


to continue its ° win- 


ning ways right before 


spring break on Satur-_ 


day, March 15, when it 
will take on the Hofstra 


Pride in Hempstead, N.Y. 


Game time is scheduled 


for 3:00 p.m. 


f 


M. Basketball drops CC 
championship game 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
basketball team took the 
court Saturday, Feb. 28 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference Title game. The 
Blue Jays faced long-time 
rivals Dickinson. 

With home court ad- 
vantage, 11th ranked 
Hopkins hoped to take 
the game from the 14th 
ranked Dickinson. 

However, it was the 
Red Devils who would 
earn their second Con- 
ference title in three 
years, with the Jays fall- 
ing to a 23-4 record with 
the loss. 

The game was de- 
fined by a series of runs. 
Hopkins surged forward 
from the onset, earning 
a six point advantage 
thanks to back-to-back 
buckets from senior 
guard Jimmy Hammer, 
who would finish with 
nine points on 3-12 
shooting. 

Visiting coach Alan 
Seretti opted to use a 
timeout to break up Hop- 
kins play and succeeded, 
as Dickinson took the 
lead on a 9-0 run out of 
the timeout. 

Dickinson led _  17- 
14 with 9:18 left in the 
half before junior guard 


Gene Williams tied 
the game with a three 
pointer. 


Senior forward Omar 
Randall, who finished 
the game with 11 points, 
described the impor- 
tance of getting momen- 
tum early in the game. 

“The whole game 
plan at first was to get 
out to a good. start,” 
Randall said. “We were 
very similar as far as 
skillsets go, so whoever 
got out early was going 
to dictate the way the 
game went.” 

This 
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Dickinson would keep 
its lead the rest of th 
ball game. 

Randall answered 
with a three-pointer to 
cut the lead to seven, 
and following an offen- 
sive takeover by sopho- 
more forward Ryan Cur- 
ran, including a lay-up, 
two free throws and a 
three-pointer, Hopkins 
cut the lead to four. 

The score was 36-32 


Dickinson as the teams. 


headed into the locker 
rooms for half time. 
Randall _ provided 
some insight into the 
atmosphere in the Hop- 
kins locker room. 
“At first, there was a 


little bit of frustration 


from our end because we 
knew their start was big 
and getting in that hole 
was a problem,” Randall 
said. “After the coaches 
came in, since they give 


; 


us a few minutes alone 
at half, and showed us 
the stat sheet, we realized 
almost all statistical cat- 
egories were in our favor, 
they just were making all 
their shots. But knowing 
that was big.” 

Both teams came out 
of halftime firing, with 
both the Jays and the 
Devils hitting three- 
pointers to start the 
second. The Jays, fired 
up by halftime talks, 
answered a Dickinson 
bucket with a 7-2 run, 
culminating with a Ran- 
dall three, which cut the 
lead to two with 14:27 
left to play. 

Buckets on both ends 
kept the game close, but 
Hopkins couldn't get 
closer than a two-point 
deficit. 

The Devils scored six 
unanswered points to 
extend the lead to nine 
with 6:46 remaining. A 
Curran three-pointer 
with 1:43 to go gave Hop- 
kihs life as the lead was 
reduced to three. 

Hopkins finished the 
game with tight defense, 
getting two defensive 
stops in the last 75 sec- 
onds, but couldn't get 
it going on offense. The 
Devils hung on to win 
65-62 in front of the Hop- 
kins faithful. 

First team All-Amer- 
ican Gerry Wixted was 
the undeniable high per- 
former for Dickinson, 
scoring 19 points (2-4 3pt) 
and grabbing 15 boards. 

Curran was the high 
scorer for Hopkins, scor- 
ing 17 and adding in six 
rebounds. 

Despite the loss, Hop- 


_ kins was able to earn an 


at-large bid to the 2015 
NCAA Tournament, 
marking the Jays’ second 
appearance in a row and 
11th overall. 

The players are look- 


son long, cut down our 
nets on our Own court; 
that was tough,” Randall 
said. “But getting the bid 
and knowing we would 
be hosting the first two 
rounds is big. The next 
day in practice [after the’ 
gamej, team morale was 
high and we know we . 
just have to bounce back 
as a team.” 3) 
Hopkins, ranked 1th ~ 
in the nation, will host . 
Keene State College out 
of New Hampshire with 
a 7:30 tipoff time. Keene — 
State won the East Confer- | 
ence Tournament and av- 
erages 83.5 points a game. ~ 
‘Hopkins — will — host 
the four-team regional 
on March 6 and 7 at the 
Goldfarb Gymnasium. 
Skidmore and Wesley- 
an (Conn.) round out 
the rest of the regional 
“matchups as they play 
Friday night at 5:30. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


M. BBall vs. Keene State, Goldfarb Gym, 


Juniors Liz Tommasi, Beatriz 
Williams, and Katie Clark were 
named to the W. Hoops’ All- 
Conference team. 


7:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


M. Lacrosse vs. Navy, 12 pm. 
Fencing @NCAA Regionals, all day. 


ef event, the Hopkins men’s track team defeated seconicline Pevetonl by over “40 points, 208- | 
69, en route to a thoroughly dominant conference championship victory. 


- See e tage s 


Dev’s Corner: 
Violence in football 


Sports Columnist Devin 
Tucker shares his two cents 
on lingerie football and 
why its existence shows 
how the NFL is driven by 
profit and not the love of 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jody Law 


Sophomore women’s 
tennis player Jody Law 
went 5-0 in the ITA Na- 
tional Indoor Tournament, 
leading the Jays to a third 
straight championship at 


Men’s Basketball: 
(C title game defeat 


Despite a heartbreak- 
ing loss at home to Dick- 
inson in the Centennial 
title game, men’s hoops 
will move on to the 
NCAA tournament on an 


the game. 
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Tennis sweeps tournament, takes first place 


By ZACH JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
tennis team traveled to 
Greencastle, Ind. to com- 
pete in the ITA National 
Indoor Championship. 
After a long winter and 
tough practice options 
with the poor weather, 
the fourth-ranked Lady 
Jays opened up the spring 
season with three con- 
vincing wins over top 25 
opponents. 

The action kicked off 
on Saturday against the 
No. 21 Tigers of Sewanee. 
After spotting Sewanee 
a quick lead in the dou- 
bles when Bronte Good- 
hue and Lindsey Liles 
defeated sophomore 
Ashnaa Rao and senior 
Shannon Herndon, Hop- 
kins quickly regained 
the lead with wins in 


the other two doubles 
matches. 

Junior Sydney Lehm- 
an and senior Elaine Baik 
bested Christina Mer- 
chant and Clementina 
Davila 8-4, and sopho- 


. more Jody Law and fresh- 


man Megumi Chen beat 
Elske Parker and Kate 
Johnson 8-0 to give the 
Jays a 2-1 lead going into 
singles play. 

Rao cruised to a 6-2, 
6-1 victory over Goodhue 
at first singles, Lehman 
defeated Maggie Crum- 
bliss 6-1, 6-4 at thizd and 
Law clinched the vic- 
tory for the Jays with a 
6-2, 6-4 win over Davila 
at fourth. In the other 
matches, Liles defeated 
sophomore Amanda 
Austi, Chen battled for 
a three set victory over 
Merchant at fifth, and 
Annie Veron defeated 


Baik in sixth to take the 
final point for the Tigers. 

The tournament con- 
tinued on Saturday as the 
Jays took on No. 12 Chica- 
go in the semifinals. The 
matchup against the Ma- 
roons told a similar story 
as the matchup the day 
before, as Hopkins took a 
2-1 lead into singles after 
wins by Lehman and Baik 
and Austi and junior Ol- 
ivia Kasten. 
* Lehman won 6-4, 6-2 
at third, Chen won 6-4, 
6-0 at fifth and once again 
Law clinched it for the 
Jays with a long, come- 
from-behind victory at 
fourth, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4. In the 
final match, senior Steph- 
anie Rettig was defeated 
by Megan Tang at sixth to 
make the final score 5-4 in 
favor of the jays. 

The final pitted the Jays 
against the No. 7 Tartans 


W. track seizes fifth straight CC title 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


For the fifth season in 
a row, the Hopkins wom- 
en’s indoor track team 
can call themselves the 
champions of the Cen- 
tennial Conference. Fol- 
lowing day one of com- 
petition, the Lady Jays sat 
in fourth place. However, 
the team showed incred- 
‘ible toughness and re- 
solve to surge and claim 
the conference banner 
once again. 


While it was a great 


all-around team _perfor- 
mance, there were a few 
_ notable Jays who were 
cpanel vital to the vic- 


4 


a 


tory. In the 400-meter run, 
standout sprinter Megan 
McDonald finished first 
with a blazing time of 
59.54. Sprinters Emilee 
Warner and Emily Nor- 
dquist finished in fourth 
and fifth place respective- 
ly, posting solid times and 
picking up crucial points 
for the Jays. 

Senior distance runner 
and team captain Frances 
Loeb captured a first place 
finish in the one-mile run, 
finishing with a blistering 
personal record time of 
4:55.28. In the 3000-meter 
run, junior standout So- 
phia Meehan bested Loeb 
by .01, as the two girls fin- 
ished 1-2 to pace the Jays. 


i 


_Meehan’s time of 9:55.10 


was both a personal and 
meet record. 
Meehan had been ex- 
cited for the opportunity 
to compete after a lengthy 
absence from injury. 
“This past weekend 
was very exciting for 
the whole team, as we 
won another conference 
championship,” Mee- 
han said. “I ran in the 
3k, where the field was 
almost entirely Hop- 
kins runners. We had a 
great pack and grabbed 
a good amount of points 
for our team’s overall 
score. I was really happy 
to have gotten the chance 
See TRACK, pace B11 


of Carnegie Mellon. Hop- | 


kins secured wins once 
more from the second and 
third doubles spots, as 
Law and Chen edged Sta- 
cy Chang and Vanessa Pa- 
via 9-7 at third, and Baik 
and Lehman won 8-3 over 
Angela Pratt and Nicholle 
Torres at second. 

The Tartans leveled the 
match at two after Pratt 
defeated Austi 6-4, 7-6. Rao 
fought back after losing the 
first set 6-1 to knock off Pa- 
via 1-6, 6-1, 7-6 (7-3). 

’ The Jays carried Rao’s 
momentum into the oth- 
er matches, as Lehman 
also came from behind 
to topple Torres 4-6, 6-3, 
7-6 (8-6). Those two clutch 
wins set the table for Jody 


- Law to clinch the match 


again for the Blue Jays. 
Law delivered once more, 
defeating Cori Sidell 6-1, 
6-4 to give the Jays their 
third straight IFA Indoors 
Championship title. 

“Jody [Law] has been 
knownas ‘the clincher,” Rao 
said. “Closing out matches 
is one of the most difficult 
things to do. Her mental 
toughness is inspiring.” 

Despite the early sea- 
son exploits, Rao, winner 
of the USTA/ITA Small 
College Singles Cham- 
pionship in the fall, be- 
lieves that the team can 
still improve. 

“We have a lot of strong 
singles players, and con- 
tinuing to improve our 
doubles skills will help us 
to continue to do well and 
possibly better,” Rao said. 
“[We] have a good amount 
to improve on.. which. 
is kind of scary to think 
about.” 

The Jays will take a 
two-week hiatus 
til their next matchup 


against Northeastern 
State on March 17. 
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’ Lax drops tight game 
4 to Princeton in OT 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


This past Saturday 
the 12th-ranked Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team faced 
off against 18th-ranked 
Princeton, looking to right 
the ship after a tumultu- 
ous 2-2 start to the season. 
Battling sub-freezing tem- 
peratures while playing at 
Homewood Field in front 
of over 1,200 fans, the Jays 
fell short in a 16-15 over- 
time defeat. The contest 
was an instant classic, see- 
ing the Jays go down 7-0 
to start the game before 
initiating a furious come- 
back to eventually take the 
lead. An extra-man goal 
by Tigers sophomore at- 
tackman Gavin McBride 
was the difference on the 
day, taking place with 1:07 
to go in overtime. 

Offense was in no short 
supply for the game. Ac- 
cording to Hopkins Ath- 


_letics, the 31 total goals 
| was the most in a contest 


between the two programs 
since 1994. The Tigers 


| scored seven consecutive 
| goals in the first 10 min- 
| utes — punctuated by a 


strike from senior attack- 
man Mike MacDonald — 
and completed an early hat 


| trick of scores. 


Even with a silenced 
crowd at their backs, the 
Jays’ sideline never lost 
its composure. The team 
showed remarkable resil- 
iency and began to chip 
away at the large deficit 
starting at the end of the 
first period. Juniors Ryan 


| Brown and Holden Cat- 
_ toni initiated the come- 


back with consecutive 
extra-man goals, both on 
assists from sophomore 
midfielder John Crawley. 

The Jays maintained 
the momentum upon 
taking the field to start 
the second quasi! Cat- 


deficit. The team fell into a 
12-10 hole barely a minute 
into the period, however, 
when McBride dished to 
an uncovered Orban for 
the put-away. 

As to be expected in 
such a roller coaster of a 
contest, the Jays respond- 
ed with a 4-0 run. Fraser, 
on an assist from fellow 
freshman Shack  Stan- 
wick, notched his fourth 
goal of the day, followed 
by scores from Craw- 
ley, Brown and Tinney. 
Brown's goal off of Craw 
ley’s team-leading third 
assist of the day gave the 
Jays their first lead. 

The joy was short-lived, 
though, when McBride 
and Tigers sophomore 
Zach Currier scored con- 
secutively within a two- 
minute span to re-tie the 
game. To give the home 
team what was hoped 
to be the game-winning 
score, Tinney completed 
the hat trick by shaking 
a Tigers defender and 
bouncing the ball past 
goalie Eric Sanschagrin 
from over 10 yards out. 

The final two minutes 
proved tumultuous for the 
Jays, as Coach Dave Pi- 
etramala’s squad battened — 
down on defense and 
hoped to withstand an on- 
slaught of Princeton shots 
and hold on for the win. The 
attempt, however, would 
not be successful, as the 
Tigers’ MacDonald found 
attackman Ryan Ambler 
slipping free in front of the 
crease, dishing him for the 
point-blank goal with just 
seven seconds left. . 

The bad luck for Hopkins 
continued at the start of ex- 
tra time, where two penal- 
ties left the team down two 
men and without posses- 
sion. Even after battling on 
defense and getting a clutch 
save from senior goalkeep- 


er Eric Schneider, the Jays 


toni struck failed to cap- 
again, this italize on the 
time off of _ change of 
an assist possession. 
from senior The home 
Wells Stan- team turned 
Sere Fi- it over while 
nally, to cap ini to 
the 6-0 run, ue 2 coun- 
which jolted terattack 
both the downfield, 
Jays’ side- initiating a 
line and the Tigers time: 
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Field crowd out of the 
with energy, HOPKINSSPORTS.COM __ break, fresh= 
freshman _ Freshman Patrick Fraser scored man Riley 
Pat Fraser four goals in the overtime loss. © Thompson 
scored three found Me- 
consecutive Bride | in 


extra-man goals within 80 
seconds. All three strikes 
came from the same po- 
sition well outside the 
crease. : 
The game from there 
on out became a back-and- 
forth affair, with the Tigers 
starting a 3-1 run to end the 
half. It began with a goal 
from McBride, his first of 
three on the day, and end- 
ed with one from senior 
Kip Orban, whose 6 points 
led the day for both teams. 
Coming out of the lock- 
er room, the Jays immedi- 
ately went to work with 
three consecutive goals 
from: freshman Joel Tin- 
ney, Stanwick and Brown 
to level the score for the 
fist time during the game. 
Entering the — final 
quarter, the Jays had done 
the unthinkable: fighting 
back from a seven-goal 


es 


front of the goal, who then 
buried the shot and com- 
menced the celebration for 
the Tigers. os 

“You can’t spot a team 
a seven-goal lead... You 


you give up seven goals 
val 10 to 12 mine 
c ine 
Pietramala told The Balti- 
more Sun. “What's amaz~ 
ing is that with all of the 
mistakes we made, we 
had every opportunity to 
win that game. I’m sick 
to my stomach for my 
guys.” 
Next week, the now — 
17th-ranked Jays look 


to bounce back against 


local rival Navy in a 
matchup at Homewood 
Field, before hitting the 

road against undefeated, — 


first-ranked ByTRcUaeG OB: 


March 14. 


